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MEMOIRS OF MISS STANLEY. 


Wirurn the last twenty years, the moral spirit of the stage has 
been improving in a degree not unsuited to the rank which that 
great mover of the public mind ought to sustain among a civilized 
people. The eminent performers of the past day had left a stain 
upon the stage. Superior ability seemed to have some connexion 
with more fearless licentiousness. The lofty eloquence and gene- 
rous sentiment of the Drama; its language of manly sacrifice and 
matron virtue formed a painful contrast to the lips from which 
they fell; and where the hero was a profligate, and the heroine a 
wanton, the Theatre, keenly reprobated by the sterner ranks of 
society, was intitled, even amongst its friends, to no support 
beyond that of a faint and reluctant praise. The celebrity of Mrs. 
Siddons, ‘* clarum et venerabile nomen,” in all the pride of talent 
and beauty, forcing universal admiration, yet passing through 
her ordeal with the feelings of private respect, first shewed the 
possibility of at once standing high in theatrical excellence, and 
retaining those purer distinctions, without which the glory of 
woman's talent “ lights only to her shame.” From that moment 
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the Staze rose in purity. The nature of woman is honourable ; 
if it gives way to degradation, it yields with many a keen con- 
sciousness; but, bound down and lost as it may be, and all its 
intercourses with its early state broken off, that “ fiery Jake of 
evil” is not the place it Joves. Like Vilton’s ruined angels, all its 
energies are opposed to lingering in that ‘‘ region dolorous ;”" at 
the first voice that calls it from the tossing of those fierce and 
burning dreams, it spreads its wing upwards, and even when 
total ruin is forbidden, feels a sad, and not undelighted, conso- 
lation, in being suffered to retrace the thoughts and duties native 
to sts origin. From the period that honourable women found a 
reception, dramatic habits grew more deserving of public ap- 
proval, and the Stage refined from a place of fearful exposure 


- into a refuge for that genius and loveliness, which, within no 


other walls could be equally secure of protection and reward. 

The subject of the present sketch is one of those females to 
whom, from every circumstance of youth, beauty, and honour- 
able objects, its protection is important. There are few who, at 
“* so green an age,” have exhibited such admirable evidence of 
power to repay public good opinion. The History of an Actress 
is like that of an Author, to be found in her performances. 

Miss Sran ey is a native of London, of the parish pf St. Mary- 


je-Bone, and was born on the 18th of October, 1795. She made 


her debut in London at Drury Lane Theatre on the 18th of No- 
vember, 1813, in Juliet. She has since repeated the part, and, 


from her success in depicting its grace aad passion, seemeil to. 


have been legitimately fixed in that important and interesting line 
of characters. The rules, however, and eyen the istenests of a 
metropolitan theatre, must, occasionally, give way te influences 
with which the public can seldom desire to be acquainted, and 
the rising fame of this young actress, has, probably, been adverse 
to her more frequent appearance. But such qualifications cannet 
long remain depressed, and her hour of impartial, and fair dis- 
tinction must come, To those who require peculiar advantages 
of appearance in an actress, it may be told, that she is handsome, 
her eye large and blue, her forehead open, ber countenance sin- 
gularly intelligent and expressive, her figure. slight , finely formed 
and animated. To others it may be more attractive to know, 
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that no actress of the late or present day has exhibited a higher 
comprehension of that range of parts in which alone she has been 
tried. Her delicacy of form might unfit such a performer for the 
vigour of the ‘* Lady Macbeth’s” or ‘ Elvira’s” of the stage, but 
an equal representative has been seldom found for the ‘* Viola's,” 


2) 


«© Juliet’s,”” and Desdemona’s,”’ characters whose soft and melan- 


choly beauty, in the midst of their occasional animation, like 


‘¢ moonlizht’s splendour wan,’’ bursting out into brief and re- 
joicing brightness, but still loving to hide in clouds, and, in all 
its lustre, touched with ‘ shadowy pale,”’ require a softness and 
susceptibility scarcely inferior to their own. | 

But the merits of this young candidate were but unfairly judged 
of ; where it is forgotten that at an age when the multitude 
are scarcely above the weakness and folly of infancy, she has made 
large advances in a profession in which for one instance of success 
there are thousands of failure ; that what she has done she has 
done without the patronage of the great, or the partiality of the 
humbie ; that at eighteen, and with even more than the inexpe- 
rience of that age, she has had to struggle against the miserable 
intrigues of decaying and jealous powers, and still more doubt- 
ingly against the natural repugnance of a sensitive spirit to that 
publicity by which she is yet to live; and that almost her first 
step on a stage was made before a public still quick and keen with 
the memory of so many celebrated performers, and from whose 
delights a Siddons had been just withdrawn, But, when genius 
exists it must be known— 

“* Pensa che questo di raggiorna ;”’ 

it may be thrown into shade by the chances of the time, or be 
retarded in its ascent by the eye that is still fixed on the setting 
splendour ; but, by the law of its nature, it mounts upwards; a 
lovely star, full of pure and original lustre, yet forced to wait the 
natural revolution by which it is to be raised te its “ meridian 
tower,” and wait obscure till the hour of calmness comes, and 
the radience is pale that still burns round the path of the depart- 
ing luminary. 
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CURSORY REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH POETS. 


 —— 


No. I. 
CHAUCER. 

Cuaucer, who was born in 1328, from the long age that in- 
tervened between him and any other poet of reputation, seems en- 
titled to a great share of that fame, as father of the English muse, 
which Homer enjoys as father of the Grecian. The one had (as is 
generally believed) his contemporary, Hesiod ; and the other, Gower : 
and though the uncertain date of Gower’s birth be by some placed 
seven or eight years before that of Chaucer, and he had written his 
great work, the Confessio Amantis, before Chaucer had published 
his Canterbury Tales, yet the general voice of every class of readers 
has consented to give Chaucer, among the writers of that age, 
the first place in his own House of Fame. 

Of the seniority of Homer, or Hesiod, though it be a matter 
quite extraneous to the subject of English poets, it may not be 
improper to point out, that the text of Hesiod’s Theogony seems 
to afford sufficient proof that he had at least seen Homev’s writings 
before he composed that work ; for, in enumerating there twenty- 
five rivers, the offspring of Oceanus and Tethys, those two of them 
only which wash the Trojan plain are called Divine. Now, the 
Isther, the Eridanus, and the Nile, being among them, and, of 
course, of the same origin as the Simos and Scamander, it would 
be very remarkable that these two latter should be divine, and 
yet not receive their divinity from the Ilias. 

The general Prologue is justly the most celebrated of Chaucer's 
works. The acuteness of his observation, his judgement, and 
discrimination of character are alike conspicuous. Nor is it won- 
derful that a mind, possessing much native humour, and enriched 
by long experience and extensive information, should exhibit cha- 
racters, such as are there found, with striking resemblance to 
nature and living manners. 


Chaucer, for the time when he wrote, was a very learned and a 
very powerful master of his art. ,When he began his Canterbury 
Tales, English could scarcely be called the predominant language 
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of the country. French was yet used in all public proceedings ; 


it 


and also in schools, as the language into which the Classics were 
construed. To enrich his English stile, therefore, he consulted 
the best foreign sources. With the graces of the Provencal poetry 
all Kurope was then in admiration: and he not only adopted 
words and phraseology from that dialect; but, from a close study 
of Dante's sublimity, the elegance of Petrarca, and the style and 


“ ¥ manners of Boccaccio, he gained copiousness, harmony, and’ 
= _ , whatever was formed to give poetical expression. 

:, Of his metres, some were originally his own, and others by him 
is first introduced into our language from the Provengai: in the 
‘ former of which he has (with a small alteration) been followed by 
d Spenser ; and, in'the latter, by Milton. 

‘6 ; In the Second Nonnes Tale, Chaucer has taken three stanzas to- 
d gether from the beginning of the 33d Canto of Dante’s Para- 
“i diso ; which copy from the Italian remains, as yet, unnoticed by 
‘ , his commentators. 


Dr. Johnson has said of Chaucer, ‘‘ that he was the first Eng- 


’ 


lish versifier that wrote poetically,” an expression taken from that 


4 excellent treatise, The Defense of Poesy, by Sir Philip Sidney, 
” who says, ‘‘ one may be a poet without versing, and a versifier 
Without poetry.” 
2 i The Canterbury Tales, by which Chaucer is more generally 
- known as a poet, were the works of his Jatest years: at the 
* earliest, not begun before 1382, his 54th year; nor much ad- 
f vanced before 1389, his 61st vear. The last historical fact men- 
d tioned in them, is the death of Barnardo Visconti, Duke of Milan, 
d who died in prison in 1385. 

Of these Tales, it is much lamented by every reader, that six 
3 are entirely wanting, and some others left imperfect. Amongst 
d | his other poems, The Rhyme of Sir Thopas, the first poetical satire 
™ in our language, stands a perpetual monument of his taste ; and 
a Troilus, or The House of Fame, had singly been sufficient to 
_ secure his name to posterity.. The latter of which, and some of 
0 his tales, and other pieces, have excited the imitation of two of 


our greatest latter poets, Dryden and Pope. 
Against his diction, his uncouth and obsolete terms (as they 
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are called), the general prejudice is unreasonably strong. Chaucer 
is not now what he was before the year 1775. In that year Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, a gentleman who can never be named without respect 
and gratitude, by any scholar, or reader of Chaucer, published 
the Canterbury Tales; with a Glossary, Notes, and Illustrations, 
executed with method, acumen, and perspicuity, no where ex- 
ceeded among all the commentators on books. In this edition, 
the text is published in its original purity; and a reader, to go 
through with it, has only to consult his faithful guide, the editor, 
who will equally amuse and instrttct him on the pilgrimage. 
Of corruptions in the text of Chaucer, every page, sentence, al- 
most every line, would afford example before the publication of 
this edition. ‘To take the instance which offers itself most readily 
to those who have not at hand the different editions of Chaucer 
to compare, that couplet of Pope, in his Epistle of Eloisa to 
Abelard, | 


Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies 


is taken from Chaucer's Frankeleines Tale, 


Love wol not be constreined by maistrie. 
Whan maistrie cometh, the God of Love anon 
Beteth his winges, and,, farewel, he is gon. 


Bishop Warburton, in his notes on Pope, has quoted these lines 
of Chaucer, from that vile edition pitblished by Mr. Urry, and 
they stand, | : 


Love will not be confin’d by maisteric : 
When maisteric comes, the Lord of Love anon 
Flutters his wings, and forthwith is he gone— 


by which it is seen, that, in three lines, are four words which do 
not belong to Chaucer. 

If in any one passage, or even couplet, the harmony and flow 
of this antient poet’s Jines will stand in compare with those 


from the polished pen of Dryden, he is not surely to be called 
‘* obsolete.” 
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The Collector.—No. XI. 


‘ ee imamate 


** An Olio 
** Compiled from quarto, and from folio ; 





‘* From pamphlet, newspaper, and book.” 
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J. METHODISTS. 


Bos Fizeic always wore rusty black. His reasons for so doing 
were curious: ‘‘ Blue,’’ said he, ‘‘ displays a vain attachment to 
worldly forms; green excites naughty ideas, and sensual wags 
would tell me that I might give maids a green gown incog ; pepper 
and salt appertains too much in its name unto culinary forms, and 
calls up notions of fleshy pursuits; red looketh like a passionate 
man turned inside out ; and flesh-coluured breeches and stockings 
exciteth amorous propensities, which the flesh is but too apt to 
run after; mew and glossy black looketh like the devil in mourn- 
ing; but rusty black suiteth the body of a wretched sinner, whom 
the Lord hath forsaken, and whose soul is rusty with guilt.” 

The complexion of his face was precisely that of a Wedgwood 
tea-pot ; his eye-balls were for ever rolling about like a parched 
pea in a frying-pan; the whites alone were seen, for the balls 
seemed to be always upon a voyage of discovery in his head; they 
were generally half-closed, but when opened by any sudden im- 
pulse they presented the exact counterpart of a Milton oyster in 
the bottom shell ; his nose was a little inclined to the aquiline, 
with the gable end of it curved round like the joint of a dog’s 
hind leg ; his mouth, except when he was talking, was puckered 
up so as to conceal his lips, which, in their colour, bore no faint 
resemblance to a pickled walnut ; but, when he opened it to ex- 
hort the guilty, and to pronounce damnation upon his melting 
auditors, or tu decorate his face with a funny smile, superficial 
observers would have sworn that his mother, while breeding, had 
longed for a cod’s head; when his lips were unclosed, they pre- 
sented to the astonished beholder the very image of a sepulchre, 
for his mouth was totally filled with rotten bones; the contour 
of his countenance was oblong, quadrating a little towards the 


ears, which auricles, by the bye, were ornaments of no common 
Vor. V. Cc , 
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dimensions, being in size something between a horse and a mule ; 
the expression of his countenance was sombre, dull, and melan- 
choly; or, to express myself in visible ideas, it was precisely 
similar to that of a jack-ass after having taken an emetic ; his de- 
portment was as solemn as that of a mute at a funeral; his con- 
versetion was inbued with all the cant of religion, the cant of 
hypocrisy, and every other cant which this canting world pre- 
' He driwled his words out as if he made them in his head 
first, and then sent them down oné by one into his thorax; and 
his voice was as grating as though he had swallowed a scrubbing+ 
brush, and could not get if up again, 

Such, reader, was Bob Fizzgig, and, alter his name, such are 
an general all of that detestable class of people called Methodists. 


Look any of them in the face, and if they don't inspire vou with 


disgust and contempt, there is nothing in this world which will 


excite those sensations. They are a set of people who have very 
justly fallen into aniversal contempt and abhorrence among en- 
lightened individuals. Their external conduct is the rankest 
hypocrisy that ever breathed its desolating influence upon society ; 
every vice is theirs, without even thé shadow of a virtue; fawn- 
ing, base, subtle, cringing, and infamous, they make a factitious 
religion a cloak to cover the basest passions; while they appear 
unerring in their holy duties, and wear a holy jeer upon their 
countenances, their hearts rankle with the most abhorred vices, 
and they regard, with Satanic ire, every one who does not, like 
them, make a jest of all that is religious, and degrade their God. 
J have known these beings come from their sacred mockery, after 
having been praying devoutly, and confessing, with contrition, 
their ‘‘ manifuld sins and offences ;” I have known them, I say, 
even in their progress homewards, before their lips were yet 
closed after their pious ejuculations, steep their hearts in gall, 
and their tongues in stander, defaming and injuring the eharacter, 
and blasting the moral reputation of those with whom an hour 
hence, perhaps, they walk arm in arm. I have known them 
return to their houses. and practice their systematic fraud and 
lies while transacting the business of the shop; and I have known 
them, too, disgust and shock the ears even of a libertine, by their 
immoral, their indecorous, their infamous conversation. 
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- And is it not a stain upon the legisluture of the country, that 


their vagabond-preachers should be allowed to infest, with im- 
punity, the public weal? Phat they should be allowed to work 
upon the minds of the credulous and vulgar, and absolutely 
render them wretched and insane. Is it not an indecent bur- 
lesque upon the real sanctity of religion, to allow these wretched 
idio‘s to rant forth their incoherent nonsense. 

I dare say many of my readers have, at one time or other of 
their lives, been present at a Methodist meeting! Is there upon 
the face of this earth any thing so completely ridiculous ? Perhaps 
a cobler, perhaps a barber, has ‘ had a eull,’’ and is mounted 
on the rostrum! There he bellows forth, and denounces eternal 
damnation against all whom ‘ the Lord has forsaken *,” telling 
them, with ignorant effrontery, that they never can be saved, 
that their sins are inexpiable. Wise men go to laugh; but fools, 
and they are the greatest part of the community, go to cry; for 
it is no uncommon thing to see greasy cook maids, pious ostlers, 
guilty butchers, and repentant fish-women, squeezing forth drops 
of angpish from their down-cast eyes ; and intermingling with 
sobs, sighs, and tears, such expressions as—‘‘ Oh, what a divine 
man ‘"’—** how moving !"’—** how touching !""—** how feeling !" 
—‘* how vastly affecting!" &c. &c. 

Tears of Camphor, vol. I. p. 254. 


, 


‘Il. ORDINANCE AGAINST PLAYS. 


In the early part of the reign of Charles the First, Dramatic 
exhibitions appear to have been the favourite amusement both of 
the King and the people; but the increase of Puritanism, and the 
civil wars, whith soon after took place, were alike fatal to the 
monarchy and the stage. 


* This is a very common phrase with these idiots; and I knew an instance 
where one of these strolling pests had so worked upon the mind of a poor and 
credulous man, whom he told, that the ‘‘ Lord had forsaken him,”’ and that 
he would go to the devil with a long run, that he absolutely attempted to cut 
his throat, and would often stop in the middle of his work, chaunt a Haille- 
lujah! wring his hands, and roar out with grief—‘' Oh, the Lord has tor- 
saken me! the Lord hag forsaken me !’’ 
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In 1642 the following ‘ Ordinance” was promulgated by the 
Parliament : 
AN 
ORDINANCE 
OF BOTH HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT 
for the suppressing of Publike Stage Playes throughout the King- 
dome, during these Calamitous ‘Times. 

Wuerras the distressed estate of Tveland, steeped in her own 
blood, and the distracted estate: of England, threatned with a 
cloud of blood, by a Civill Warre ; call for all possible meanes to 
appease and avert the wrath of. God, appearing in these judg- 
ments ; amongst which, fasting and prayer having been often 
tried to‘be very effectuall, have bin lately, and are still enjoyned - 
And whereas publike sports doe not well agree with publike cala- 
mities, nor publike Stage Playes with the seasons of humiliation, 
this being an exercise of sad and pious solemnity, and the other 
spectacles of pleasure, too commonly expressing lascivious mirth 
and levitie: It is therefore thought fit, and ordeinec by the Lords 
and Commons in this Parliament assembled, that while these sad 
causes, and set times of humiliation doe continue, publike Stage 
Playes shall cease, and bee forborne. Instead of which, are re- 
commended to the people of this land, the profitable and season- 
able considerations of repentance, reconciliation, and peace with 
God, which probably may produce outward peace and prosperity, 
and bring againe times of joy and gladnesse to these nations, 

_ Die Veneris, Septemb. the 2. 1642. 

Ordered by the Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament, that 
this Ordinance evncerning Stage Playes be forthwith printed and 
published. 

| John Browne, Cler. Parliament. 
Septemb. 3. London, printed for John Wright. 1642. 


lil. ADULTERY, INCEST, AND FORNICATION. 


OuiveR Cromwe t's Parliament passed acts for the punishment 
of these crimes; by which it was decreed, that the two former 
should be punishable with death on the first offence, and the 
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latter on the second conviction. ‘* These Acts,” an excellent 
writer observes *, ‘‘ could not have continued long unrepealed, 
even if Charles 2nd had not succeeded to the throne.’’—It has been 
doubted whether there are any instances of carrying them into 
execution, notwithstanding the rigidness of the times wherein 
they were enacted ; a newspaper, however, of that period, fur- 
** nishes an example, which, from the extraordinary circumstances : 
attending it, may, perhaps, be considered worthy of preservation : 
In “* Mercurius Politicus,"’ No. 1G8, from Thursday August 25, 
to Thursday Sept. 1, 1653, p. 2700, printed by Thomas New- 
combe, is the following passage: ‘‘ At Monmouth assize an old 
man of eighty-nine years, was put to death for adultery, com- 
mitted with a woman above sixty.” 





IV. LYING AND PRAYING. 

Two men lying together, one of them heard a rattling in the 
other's throat, and asked him what was the matter—‘* Nothing !"" 
replied he—‘* Nothing? E’cod, I believe you are saying your 
prayers !"’"—** No, indeed !"—‘‘ Come, come, don’t deny it; 
telling a lie is worse than the thing itself.”’ 





¥.. co 
It is rather strange that Virgil should represent Cato Uticensis 
(who slew himself) as administering justice in the Elysian Fields, 
“* Secretosque pios; his dantein jura Catonem,"’ Ain. 8. 670, 
when, in a former book he says— 
‘* Proxima deinde tenent meeti loca, gui sibi lethaum . 
‘“* Insontes peperere manu.'’—En. 6. 434. 





VI. THE KING AN ACTOR. 


Cato was acted at Leicester House on the 4th of January, 1749, 
when the part of Portius was sustained by the present King, when 
Prince George; that of Marcia by the late Duchess of Brunswick, 


* Barrington ‘‘ Qn the Statutes,” 
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then Princess Augusta; and the other parts by some of the junior | 


branches of the nobility. Quin was their instructor and stage 
manager. Previous to the play Prince George spoke an oceasional 
Prologue, written by Mallett. 


Dramatis Persone: 


2 ee iis we ew ar ....Master Nugent. 
Portius..... ieee keene Prince George. 
5 ee iain icechin aw Seni Prince Edward. 
Sempronius. ..............\.aster Eveleyn. 
Pence eckcanenes .. Master Montague. 
Re eee Lord » ilsington. 
ee ......Lord North's Son. 
ee eee ......Master Madden. 
ee Oe Princess Augusta. 
So eee ee ee Princess Elizabeth. 





VII. CHARLES FOX, 
It is well known, was a great admirer of the drama; it is not, 
however, so generally known that he had performed in private 
plays, <* and was accounted a good actor.’ On the 8th of 
January, 1774, ‘‘ The Fair Penitent,” and ‘ High Life helow 
Stairs,” were performed at Winterslow House, the seat of Stephen 
Fox. The parts as follows : | 
Fair Penitent. 
errr 8 86s 


Altamont....... (uceke es aes Bee ee 
TS Eee ee 
ere woe. Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
Ps satoeews »....-..Mr. Brompton. 
a eer .....Mrs. Hodges. 
Pare eee Tee she . Lady Mary Fox. 
| eT ee TTT Tee ....Mrs. H. Greville. 
. High Life below Stairs. 
re ,eeeee.. Sir Thomas Tancred. 
Philip. ...... See § | 
ee rer «Ss 


Pe Ss Viseeetaece Mr. Robert Herbert. 


gait on tomate 
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Kingston. ...... eer ere Te Lord Pembroke. 

| Peers eee eer Mrs. Hodges. 

COND oy 06s o-n er .. Mrs. Fox. 

COD ¢ asieneses eae acai Mr. C. Greville. 

Duke's Servant ......... .. Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

Sir Harry's Servant........ Cuakves Fox. 

Lady Bab’s Maid......... Miss Herbert. 

Lady Charlotte's Maid. ....Miss H. Greviile. 
TN, oi awsewensee eees Mr. H. Robert Herbert. 


VIII. CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT THEATRES. 


Ir was a common practice in the time of Shakspeare to carry 


table-books to the theatre, and either from curiousity, or enmity 


to the author, or some othcr motive, to write down passages of | 


the play that’ was represented ; and there is reason to believe that 


the imperfect and mutilated copies of one or two of Shakspeare’s 


dramas, which are vet extant, were taken down by the ear, or in 


short-hand, during the exhibition.—At the end of the piece, the 


actors in noblemen’s houses and in taverns, where plavs were fre- 
quently performed *, prayed for the health and prosperity of their 
patrons; and, in the public theatres, for the King and Queen. 
This prayer sometimes made part of the cpilogue. Hence, pro- 
bably, as Mr. Steevens has observed, the addition of Vizant rez 
et regina, to the modern-play-bills — Malone. 





IX. TO TIME. 
Oh, Time! ’twere folly to dissemble 
Thy pow’r the Thespian corps among ; 
Yet, dotard, hear this truth, and tremble, 
. Though thou may’st ripen Young to Kemble, — 
Thou never canst make Kemble Young. 


* See ** A mad World, my Masters,” by Middleton, 1608, Act V.:— 
** Some sherry for my Lord’s players there, sirrah; why this will be a true 


feast; a right Mitre supper; a play and all.” The Mitre here mentioned 
was atavern in Cheape. 


The night before the insurrection of the gallant and unfortunate Earl of 


Essex, the play of ‘‘ Henry the Fourth” (mot Shakspeare’s piece) was acted 
at his house, 
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X. PLAGIARISM. 


M. de * * * has been reproached with having read our best 
French authors too. much, particularly Racine and Voltaire, and 
to have so good a memory, that he resigns himself unreasonably 
to their inspirations, when he is in the ardour of composition ; 
the most striking passages in his pieces are, it is said, nothing 
but recollections. One day, reading one of his tragedies to the 
Abbe de Voisenon, the latter rose from his seat perpetually, and 
made a low bow: “ What the devil ails you,” said the poet, 
‘€ with all your low bows ?” To which the little malignant priest 
repliel—** .4 man ought to be polite, and salute his old acquaint- 
ance when he meets with them.” 

De Grimm's Correspondence, Part II. Vol. I. p. 205. 


——-- 





XI. AN ERROR CORRECTED. 

ScaRron composed some verses, to which he prefixed the fol- 
lowing dedication: 4 Guillemotte, chienne de ma saur; but, 
having a quarrel with his sister, he inserted this among the errata, 
and added, for chienne de ma seur, read ma chienne de seur. 

Davis's Olio of Anecdotes, 1814, p. 7. 





XII. DENNIS. 

_ D'Israext, at the end of his character of Dennis in his ‘ Lite- 
rary Miscellanies,” has the following anecdote: It appears that 
‘* Fhe Provoked Husband” was acted for his benefit, which pro- 
cured him about ££.100. Thompson and Pope generously sup- 
ported the old critic, and Savage, who had nothing but verse to 
give, returned them poetical thanks in the name of Dennis. 
When Dennis heard these lines repeated, (for he was then blind,) 
his critical severity, and his natural brutality, 6vercame that 
grateful sense he should have expressed of their kindness and ele- 
gance. He swore ‘‘ By G—d they could be no one’s but that 
fool Savage's.” 


Ibid. p. 60. 
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XIll. THE ROYAL OAK. 


Tue following curious anecdote respecting this drama, is copied 
from No. 7 of ‘‘ The Rejected Theatre,” p. 310.—‘*‘ The piece 


| produced at the Hay-market Theatre, in June, 1811, under the 


\* tide of © The Royal Oak,’ was a nearly exact transcript, verbatim, 


> et literatim, et punctuatim, of a piece called ‘ Charles the Second, 


a Drama, in Five Acts ;’ inserted in a translation of Berquin’s 
* Friend of Youth;’ in two volumes, 12mo ; printed for Dilly, 


Stockdale, Egerton, and Creech, Edinburgh, 1788. This un- 


blushing prince of plagiarists, very modestly in his preface, spoke 
of * some deviations from history ;’ whilst the only deviation from 


. the translation of Berquin’s piece in the surreptitious play, is 


changing the name of Cromwell into that of Fairfax. This dra- 
matic jewel-monger might be apostrophised, ‘ Many have done 
thievingly, but thou excellest them all!’ May we presume that 
the remuneration for ‘ The Royal Oak,’ was regulated upon the 


_ well-known story of the rival vendors of birch-brooms ; which were 
_ afforded cheap by him who stole the eaten but cheapest by 
_ him who stole them ready made !" 





XIV. THEATRES. 

Miranst, in ‘‘ The Inconstant,” depicts, in a very lively 
manner, the attractions and pleasures of the theatre—‘* The 
play-house,” says he, ‘‘ is the element of poetry, because the 
region of beauty; the ladies, methinks, have a more inspiring 
triumphant air in the boxes than any where else ; they sit com- 
manding on their thrones, with all their subject slaves about 
them ; their best clothes, bést looks, shining jewels, sparkling 
eyes, the treasure of the world ina ring. Then there’s such & 


: hurry of pleasure to transport us, the bustle, noise, gallantry, 





g equipage, garters, feathers, wigs, bows, smiles, ogles, »love, 
“* music, and applause. I could wish my whole life long were the 


first night of a new play.”—Act V. Sc. 1. 


Danexs, Jua, 
2 July, 1814, .-- 


Vox, V. Dd 
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PORTRAITURES OF THE FRENCH, 
AS THEY ARE AND AS THEY WERE. 


ce RI 


No. Ill. 


PRESUMPTION OF THE FRENCH RESPECTING THE AFFAIRS OF OTHER 
NATIONS——THEIR HURRY AND WARMTH IN CONVERSATION. 


Norsinec is more exasperating to a foreigner of discernment 
and spirit than the arrogance with which the French examine 
and decide on the domestic transactions, and the characters of 
individuals, in other nations. 

‘It is principally since the revolution that they arrogate so much 
knowledge in the affairs of other states. Looking upon them- 
selves as destined to regenerate mankind, they think it their right 
to assume the task of investigators and umpires in the public con- 
cerns of their neighbours. 

Pretensions of this nature necessarily expose them to miscon- 
ceptions and errors in their political calculations. Even in their 
Councils falsehoods have been asserted with all the confidence at- 
tending the delivery of truth. 

This presumption the French are oftener guilty of than any 
people. In other countries, men are by no means so forward in 
pronouncing upon subjects, which, from their situation, as they 
are strangers to, they scruple not to acknowledge themselves unfit 
to meddle with. ~ 

One would think that ignorance in these matters was con- 
sidered in France as highly reproachful, from the care that is 
taken not to appear deficient in such kind of information. 

This parade of pretended knowledge does not always proceed 
from any expectations of deriving utility from it. What they 
commonly propose, is to figure in company, and to enjoy their 
share of conversation. In this no people are more averse to be 
considered as cyphers, and more desirous of acting a principal 
part. 

Such a disposition, though it prevents them from sinking ste 
the lethargic, and torpid silence, not unfrequently observable 
among their neighbours, is often the source of disorder and con- 
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fusion, much more disagreeable and offensive, as it sometimes 
happens that almost every one present strives to fix the attention 
of the rest upon what he says, by a pertness and vociferation ex- 
tremely disgusting to a modest auditor. 

Hence it is that pauses in their discourse are seldom known. 
ws “So excessive is their impatience to give vent to their conceptions, 
that lest they should be anticipated by the thoughts of others, 

rt » they rarely suffer any one to conclude before another begins. 

e . As no people reprehend with more severity than the English 

of the forwardness and petulance of the French in conversation, they 
‘have thought proper, by way of retort, to accuse them of express- 

h ' ing their sentiments with an overbearing and unmannerly free- 

" dom, and with a confidence of superior knowledge, and under- 

t standing, more likely to insult than convince. 

- But let not the French value themselves on their superior polite- 
hess in these matters. Since their emancipation from those re- 

" _ straints that prevented the manifestation of their thoughts, they 

have certainly overleaped all bounds of moderation, if not of pru- 


t dence, in their public discourses, as well as private conversations. 
Whatever complaints they might make of the unrestricted speeches 
on their affairs in our Parliament, and of the unreserved reproba- 


: tion of their measures by the individuals of this country, they 
as have, in return, disclosed, with as little restraint, their opinion 
” of persons and transactions in England. 

To this it may be added, as a farther proof of the intemperate 
7” loquacity of the French, that, of all Europeans, they are notori- 
a ously the most ready to hold long-winded arguments on matters 


of little consequence ; and to pursue them with an obstinacy and 
2 fervour equal to that which animates scholastic disputants, in the 
attack and defence of a public thesis. 


°Y 

. ,, VANITY AND MULTITUDE OF FRENCH AUTHORS AND COMPOSITIONS, 

a .- It is recorded by Dean Swift, that he delighted to see himself 
4 1m print: but they who have given us this anecdote leave us to 

: 4} guess his motives, 

: i As no man was freer from _—_ it might possibly proceed in 

* ‘ him from a desire to be serviceable, or amusive; or, perhaps, 


: to gratify his curiosity in discovering the various opinions en- 
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tertained of his writings, and likewise the subjects of which they 
treated. ; 

The French literati are not less fond of making a typographical 
appearance ; but they are incited thereto by a most confidential 
security of the reputation they are to acquire by the display of 
their capacity. 

Authors in England are mostly shy and averse to be known 
until the public approbation of their performance encourages 
them to come forth from their concealment. Even they who have 
met with success, have, in general, modesty enough to be diifli- 
dent of the reception of their subsequent productions ; and are no 
ways forward to speak of them as infallibly certain of a gracious 
acceptance from the public. 

The reverse of this is too commonly the case in France. It is 
no unusual thing to hear writers mention their intended per- 


‘formances, and detai! (nem very circumstantially in the presence 


of uninterested strangers. When the celebrity of a name is esta- 
blished, such liberty may be tolerated in its owner ; but they are 
often taken here by the merest novices in this adventurous career. 

The fact is, no people exhibit less of apprehension in these 
matters than the French; nor undertake with more assurance the 
difficult task of entertaining and instructing the world. ; 

There have not been wanting examples in England, of juvenile 
attempts to figure in the republic of letters; but they are much 
more frequent in France, | 

The reason is not to be sought in any superiority of genius, 
but in the excessive cheapness of a classical education, owing to 
the multiplicity of places where it is gratuitously bestowed. The 
number of universities in France is no less, we think, than twenty ; 
hence it is easy to train up youth in the first principles of eru- 
dition. 

From these causes, France overflows with those specimens of 
capacity, that young people are able to afford, beyond any country 
in Christendom. But then their chief merit, till very lately, con- 


sisted in an insipid correctness of language, and a dry uninter-. 


esting attention to the superficial parts of literature. 
In philosophical studies they attended much less in the French 
universities to the operations of Nature, than to the abstruse dis 
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y quisitions of metaphysics : these were in wonderful request among 
those who presided over education ; and. the necessity of being 

Y well versed in them was much insisted on. 

s - France has been long noted for producing a greater abundance 

f of literary compositions than any nation ; but, at the same time, 
from the restraints of the press, and the examination that every 

, manuscript formerly underwent before it was printed and pub- 

s lished, most French performances were necessarily of a flimsy and 


‘oe! 
ie) 
- 


frivolous texture; such was the dread of hazarding any thing that 
- might displease and meet with the frowns of those in whose 
D - opinion it was to grant or to refuse a licence of publication. 


5 This consideration was a heavy check upon all intellectual 
efforts. It was continually present to the mind; and rendered 
5 men more solicitous not to offend, than industrious to produce 
. any thing satisfactory or striking. 
It must not, however, be denied, that even in these fettered 
. _ productions, the native ingenuity of the people breaks forth in a 
_ variety of ways. Few of their performances are devoid of that 
: kind of merit which shews imagination in contrivance. They 


Vw 


Vv 


» _. prové that if their authors had been at full liberty, they would =< 
. » probably have offered to the public lucubrations more worthy of 
} its acceptance. 
. _ Let not France, however, be alone stigmatised for the numer- 
: ous frivolities that have issued’ from its printing-offices. Wherever 


the freedom of writing is oppressed, in the like manner the same 
consequences will ensue. Italy and Spain are still in the same 
predicament; the latter especially abounds in the most absurd 
rhapsodies, such as none but minds perverted ” the grossest de- 
lusions can relish. 
‘ Let it mot even be hence inferred, that none but countries sub- 
_ ject to similar oppression can be productive of futilities. Eng» 
* |, land, so:long'stiled the capital seat of Reason and Liberty, has, 
+ of late years, abownded: with flimey productions; many of which; 
, 4 to. the disgrace ‘of evr sense and! taste, have met with-a favourable 
4 > reception. If, as it has often been asserted, they are the fore 
runners of intellectual perversion and national degradation, we 
certainly have-both to-apprehend!: sure itis, that whatever débasey 
the understanding cannet fait to-debilitate the spirit of the peeple: 
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OVERNICETY AND CONTENTIOUSNESS OF THE FRENCH LITERATI“ 
IDEAS OF THE PEOPLE OF QUALITY IN FRANCE RESPECTING ERU- 
DITION——-CARDINAL RICHELIEU'S PATRONAGE OF LEARNED MEN. 


Unanimity in the praise or censure of authors is less common 
in France than in England. 

In literary matters the French frequently divide into parties, 
which are attended with much more violence and acrimony than 
disputes of the same kind among the people of erudition in this 
country. 

A writer's talents or defects are scrutinized with much more 
attention and solicitude by the French than by the English, 
among whom the general tenor of a performance usually decides 
its fate; and people are not so unnecessarily nice in their dis- 
cernment of slight faults, any more than superficial beauties. 

But both these are weighed and noticed in France with a scru- 
pulousness which allows nothing to pass that is not strictly con- 
formable to the innumerable rules with which men of great criti- 
cism and little genius have so minutely entangled every branch of 
literature. 

In the careful observance of these the French far excel us, and 
all other nations. Few things proceed from their pens that are 
not finished ad unguem to a very nicety. 

With all the commendation they merit for so much care, still it 
cannot be denied, that this prodigious attention to matters of a 
secondary importance frequently diminishes the more necessary 
attention that is due to those of the first. 

Superfluous labour in non-essentials almost imperceptibly leads 
to a forgetfulness of what is more to the purpose. When people 
are so finically dexterous in avoiding all offence against capricious 
and immaterial precepts, they are very apt to neglect the main 
duty of writing, which undoubtedly consists’ much less in ‘the 
neatness and choice of words and phrases than in the strength and 
accuracy of thoughts, and in the manliness and perspicuity of ex- 
pression. ya 
-, These strictures lead one to observe, that however the better sort 
of our peaple may be conversant in literature, they have pursuits of 
2 higher tendency to engross their time and employ their faculties. 
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* Were we inclined to flatter our countrymen, we should say, 


-that Englishmen of birth, education, and fortune, consider their 
facquaintance with books and letters not.so much the means of 
pmaking their leisure pass agreeably, as of rendering themselves 


~ suseful to the community. 
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« But the fact is, that, like the people of rank and wealth in an- 


yeient Rome, they make use of their knowledge and abilities to 
“fraise themselves to notice and power, and as instruments subser- 
{vient to the purposes of ambition. 


In this respect they differ widely from those who lately consti- 
tuted the fashionable part of the French nation. Persons of high 
birth and quality seemed in general to look upon a learned edu- 
cation in hardly any other light than as conducive to the employ- 
ment of the speculating and inactive part of society, and rather 
as an ornamental addition to a person’s character, than as an 
essential accomplishment in a man that meant to make a figure in 
the world. 

This idea has chiefly prevailed since the days of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. Though he was a man of learning himself, and had, at his 
entrance into the ministry, framed a design to patronise it in the 
_ most splendid manner, yet he was warped from this laudable in- 
tention by the meanest of all passions, that of jealousy. It 
prompted him to keep out of all places of trust and importance 
those whose genius and capacity could give him any umbrage , 
and to reward them at the public expence, or even at his own. 
This he did in a manner, which, though honourable and advan- 
tageous enough to men of letters, whose thirst of fame is usually 
greater than either their avarice or ambition, still left them in 
the obscurity, or, at least, the inutility attendant on a private 
Station ; and prevented the public from reaping the benefit of 
those abilities which they might have exerted in its service. 

Thus, in order that, without having cause to complain of 
being neglected, they might not have it in their power to give 
him any alarm, he founded the French Academy : an institution, 
which, while it afforded a decent support to a number of persons 
of eminence in literature, still found them business enough in 
their own way, to obviate their meddling with affairs of another 
nature. By confining them in a manner to those objects to which 
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they owed their preferment, it left them but little opportunity of 
emerging to any thing more considerable. How just this repre- 
sentation may be, we will not pretend to decide. As no man had 
more enemies than this celebrated minister, it is not surprising 
they should endeavour to put a sinister interpretation on his pro- 
ceedings. But whatever they have thought proper to advance to 
his disparagement, the most inveterate of them cannot deny him 
to have been a zealous friend to learning and learned men; and 
that no minister in France, since his days, has ever patronised 
them with more splendor and effect. 








THE HISTORY OF BLANCA RUBEA OF PADUA. 

Or all the heroines recorded in history, the most extraordinary, 
the most intrepid, and the most beautiful, was a woman but 
little known out of the precincts of her native country, but whose 
name is to this day reverenced by her country with the most 
ardent esteem, and a sort of games every year celebrated at Padua 
to corftinue the remembrance of her virtues. The woman we mean 
was Blanca Rubea. 

Blanca was the daughter of a nobleman of Padua, and was 
born in the year 1255; from her infancy she testified the most 
extraordinary degree of courage, even greater than that usually 
found among men. Her beauty surpassed her mental endowments, 
and, as she grew up, it procured her numberless suitors; but 
she disdained them all, declaring that it was unworthy a generous 
women to marry any who owned themselves to be slaves; and 
professing, that while her country continued in bondage, she‘ 
disdained to be a bride. All her ardor, however, was unable to 
rouse her dispirited country into a sense of their freedom ; where- 
fore she undertook to shew them, in her own person, an example 
of heroic fortitude. Petrarch describes her as most patient of 
labour, and undergoing fatigue with most surprizing constancy. 
Moderate in diet, but altogether abstaining from strong liquors, 
though, at that time, much in fashion even among the softer 
sex. Ever modest, but ever daring: she utterly abjured the 
needle and the distaff; and, instead of these, buekled on her 
brazen armour, grasped her spear and target, and remained whole 
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* nigits without ee; and whouie days «ithout taking any rest. 
* 4 necessity »t any time niaition* her to submit ‘vu fatigue, the 
earth waa her bed, and her shield served her for a pillow. She 
abandoned the society of women, and all her companions were 
selected from such commanders as had gained reputation in war. 


' But though she conversed with them, yet she ever kept at the 


most respectful distance, and was as much an enthusiast in guard- 


ing her virtue, as in the profession of arms. Sich was the woman 


4 aicigS oy Me 


that undertook to break the bonds of her country, and vindicate 
their ancient freedom. 

Among the number of those who at that time resided in Padua, 
was Baptista Porta, a young soldier of fortune, who appeared the 
most forward to imitate her example ; and, though a foreigner, 
seemed more touched with the misery of the people, than they 
themselves seemed to be. His valour charmed her, but his wis- 
dom more; in short, after having, in the most solemn man- 
ner, promised to labour with her in the restoration of the city’s 
liberties, she consented to be married to him, and their nuptials 
were accordingly celebrated with the utmost pomp and magnifi- 
cénce. 

Acciolinus was at that time the tyrant of the place, and held 
the citizens in the most insufferable bondage ; however, being 
obliged on a certain occasion to leave the city with his forces, 
Baptista, and Basianus, who was deputy governor, caused the 


gates to be shut, and soon after sent Acciolinus a bold defiance, 


and openly asserted the cause of liberty. It is impossible to ex- 
press the rage and resentment of Acciolinus upon this occasion ; 
but, moderating his passion, he pretended to be willing to accede 


.to a treaty, and proposed to the citizens such terms as ted found 


it their interest not to refuse. 

In the mean time, however, all these negociations were but a 
pretence to cover his real design, for in the night he had placed 
in ambush, near one of the gates, a body of the most courageous 
of his troops, ordering them, so soon as ever the gates should 
be opened, to admit those who were to transact the negociation, 
that they should rush into the city, and put all the inhabitants, 
without distinction, to the sword. These orders were executed 


with punctuality, and, unfortunately for the unhappy citizens, 
Vou. V. E 
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with too much success. A scene of slaughter ensued upon open- 
ing the gates; murders, rapes, and all the horrid cruclties of an 
incensed, barbarous, avaricious enemy ensued. 

In the midst of this carnage, Baptista was seen manfully fight- 
ing, with the intrepid Blanca his wife by his side. ‘Their courage 
for a while seemed to make victory doubtful, but at last the hus- 
band, oppressed with wounds and fatigue, fell without a groan. 
Blanca still, however, stood over his dead corpse with a portended 
spear, and fought with surprising intrepidity; but what could 

she do against a multitude ?—the citizens were almost all slain, 
and she an only survivor ; in short, when no longer able to wield 
her sword, she was taken captive, and brought before Acciolinus 
the conqueror. 

Neither fat?gue nor sorrow had yet impaired her beauty; she 
appeared before him in all the lustre of charms, and even his 
savage nature was moved at her distress, He therefore gave order: 
that she should be attended in the most elegant manner, and 
mixed a look of passion with his natural severity. Soon, how- 
ever, his pity was converted into love, and he strove, by all the 
arts of insinuation and flattery to accomplish his designs ; but he 
found her inexorable. He now, therefore, was resolved to try 
more forcible methods, and had her brought up to an apartment 
two Stories high, where he began to execute his brutal purposes ; 
but she, bravely running to the window, threw herself out, and 
fell seemingly lifeless upon the pavement. 

She was at last, however, though with much difficulty, re- 
covered from her fall; and no.sooner was her former health re- 
stored, than the tyrant again renewed his base solicitations ; still, 
however, finding that she detested him, he ordered her to be 
bound hand and foot, and in this manner forced from her what 
he had so long desired to possess. 

At length being loosed from those hateful and insufferable 
bonds, she pretended to dissemble her sorrow, and so far pre- 
_vailed on her attendants, as to be permitted to visit her dead 
husband in his tomb. 

It was an old burying-place belonging to her family, and there 
some poor surviving citizen had carried the body of Baptista all 
covered over with woudds. Upon entering this gloomy mansion, 
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with a lamp in her hand, she quickly saw the dead body, and 
hanging over it for some time in silent agony, at length she 
broke forth into the most passionate exclamations, calling out 
upon the corpse that was stretched before her, to lend some pity, 


to look upon her forlorn situation, and to regard the most_miser- 








able wretch that ever enjoyed the light ; in this manner she con- 
tinued for some time, when, hearing the trampling of her attend- 
ants’ feet coming to take her away, with all the force she possessed 
she pulled the ponderous tomb-stone down upon her, which, 


— falling, crushed her to death in an instant; and thus she found a 


common grave with the dear object of all her affections. The 
game stone still continues to cover this brave and constant couple, 
and was shewn to travellers, previous to the invasion of the 
French, as a melancholy and conspicuous object of curiosity. 








Many of the readers of this Magazine having repeatedly ex- 
pressed a desire fur the conclusion of ‘‘ The Stranger Knight,” 
I have at last determined to finish it according to my first inten- 
tion. I have only to hope, that the conclusion of the tale may 
not disappoint those who have been interested with the beginning. 


©. S. 


a 


Original Romance, 
THE STRANGER KNIGHT. 
(Continued from Val. I. p. 194.) 


A pare light, like the cold gleaming of the moon, streamed 
through the chamber. In the midst of its brilliance appeared a 
shadowy figure, in which Una recognised her late mistress, the 
departed Matilda. Horror bound up all her faculties ; and yet 
she continued involuntarily to gaze upon the object of her fear. 
AA dreadful pause ensued—all was as still as death. Una in vain 
strove to avert her eyes—they were fixed, as if by fascination, on 
the spectre ; whose cold repulsive gaze had frozen the current in 
her veins. 

An hour of terror, elapsed—the. echoes of the clock, as.it tolled 
the hour of ope, sounded heavily through the castle : while its 
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last murmurs were still vibrating on the ear, the spectre moved 
from the position in which she had hitherto stood, as if spell- 
bound. She extended her right hand towards the s'eeping Amelia. 
She spoke—and her voice sounded as the echo from a sepulchral 
vault— | 

“« The tempest is abroad—it comes! it comes! and its fury 
shall desolate this house. Die! die !—to live is for thee to die 
eternally.—Die! die!” 

While Una yet continued to gaze the light gradually decreased, 
till only a small point remained gleaming like a distant star, 
which, after quivering for a few moments, suddenly vanished. 
The charm that*had hitherto upheld Una was dissolved, and she 
fainted on the floor. 

The first beams of the rising sun, darting through the case- 
ments, awoke Una froin her stupor. Her imagination was con- 
fused when she reflected on the circumstances of the night : her 
brain seemed burning, and she knew not whether to consider the 
spectre as real, or the creation of her slumbering fancy. She, 


- however, determined to keep the knowledge of it within her own 


breast. 

Her attention was now turned to Amelia, who, at length, 
awoke, apparently much refreshed by her slumbers. Every symp- 
tom of fever had vanished; a great degree of weakness was now 
her only malady, and that might be easily removed by fime and 
attention. Her first enquiries were for Ottocar, whom Una de- 
scribed as the victim of despair for her sake. A+ this intelligence 
her eye lightened up, with its wonted expression, and a gentle 
smile passed over her face, that bore ample testimony to her 
feelings. 

Ottocar, who had passed the night in sleepless misery, now en- 
tered the chamber with hesitating step, as if anxious, yet fearing, 
to learn the truth. The moment his eye met Amelia’s, every fear 
subsided ; he read returning life in them with the keenness of 
love ; and he felt at that moment as if his breast had been freed 
from an enormous burthen. The joy that beamed in his face did 
not escape the eager enquiry of Amelia; and her eyes returned 


_ the look of satisfaction, Ottocar seized her hand, and imprinted 
‘ on. it a burning kiss, that thrilled to her very heart. 
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«¢ Amelia! Amelia!” he exclaimed, ‘* thou art mine !—in de- 
spite of fate, thou art mine! This kiss be the pledge of eternal 
love.” 

All the eloquence of Una was requisite to calm the transports 
of the happ: lovers. Fearing lest this unusual agitation might 
affect her niistress, in her present delicate situation, she at length 
prevailed on the Baron to forbear from any farther conversation. 
This was no easy task ; but the fear of endangering the health of 
his beloved, overpowered every other feeling. 

A few weeks rolled on—Amelia was restored to perfect health— 
she knelt with Ottocar before the altar to pledge their mutual 
vows. , The neighbouring barons crowded to the feast, the castle 
resounded with the noise of merriment, and the tomb of Matilda 
was forgotten. In the maddening tumult of present pleasure, few 


think of the past, or look forward to the future. 


The moments of human bliss are few, and quickly pass away. 
The noisy mirth of the feast is hushed—the bridal night is past— 
the first sweet month of love is over—the delirium of enjoyment 
is gone by. Ottocar, recovering from the violence of his trans 
port, as from a dream, became sullen and discontented. His 


- whole mind was turned to the recollection of Matilda; that 


Matilda whom he had once so fondly loved. Every fault of 
Amelia, every petty cause of discontent, made him dwe!l more 
forcibly on this recollection. He had, indeed, thought that the 
passion he ‘felt for his present wife, was pure unmingled love ; 
but, in this, he had sadly deceived himself. It was but a succen 
ebullition of feeling raised by concurring circumstances, and 
fading with their departure. Amelia’s burning love, striking him 
in the very moment of his affliction, had at once soothed his 
sorrow and flattered his self-esteem ; her beauty too, which was 
of the first class, had aided this delusion : but now, that satiety 
had made him indifferent to her personal charms, and long ac- 
quaintance had dispelled the mist, which, at first, had obscured 
her defects, he began to view ‘her in a very different light ; her 
levity, her pride, her violence, became every day more visible 
and more odious ; and as her very virtues too frequently bordered 
on vices, Ottocar’s affections soon became entirely estranged. 
Amelia did not fail to see this change ; and seeing it, did not fail 
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to resent it. ‘Though affectionate, she was violent in the extreme; 
though kind, vindictive ; though familiar, proud. Having sacri- 
ficed every thing for the love of Ottocar, she expected, in return, 
a passion equally warm and unbounded. With such a disposition, 
it was not to be supposed that she would bear with patience this 


_ change in the conduct of her husband. The very excess of her 


affection now served to destroy it: she could not brook to find 
the man whom she so warmly loved, return her passion with cold- 
ness and neglect. The sense of this unkindness quickly destroyed 
the very germ of her love in her breast, and she began to regard 
Ottocar, if not with aversion, yet with indifference. This feeling, 
which she could not sufficiently disguise, naturally confirmed the 
strange antipathy of her husband; and if any spark of affection 
yet survived, her unfortunate sterility completely extinguished it. 
The hope of an heir to his name and fortune, had, till now, made 
Ottocar feel something like kindness towards his wife ; but, that 
hope once extinguished, he beheld her with detestation. 

To dissipate these gloomy sensations, he had recourse to society : 
his castle became the very seat of pleasure; every day brought 
with it some new scene of enjoyment, some feast, or hunt, or 
tournament, to which the nobility, both far and near, were ins 
vited. In these parties Amelia of .course presided ; for Ottocar, 
though unable to love her, still treated her with the respect due 
to a wife. Her hand it was gave the prize in the tournament ; 
her hand in the ball of the evening rewarded the victorious 
knight; her hand gave the death blow to the boar already overe 
powered by the hunters. 

It was at one of these tournaments that Kozinski, the Baron's 
oldest and most intimate friend, introduced the young Schwitzer. 
At his firat appearance within the lists, all eyes:were naturally to- 
wards him asa perfect stranger, for not one in the whole party, 


-his introduger.excepted, seemed to,know any thing of him. ‘The 


knights who were armed for the, encopnter, only eyed ,him with 
‘brief contemptuous looks; for his exceeding youth, and the 


Slimness of;his figure, ,appaared to be little.calcujated exen, for the 


peaceful roughness of a tournament. The women viewed:him 
with far differant feelings :. the.exquisite symmetry of) his,persan ; 


-the matchless beauty of. bis face : this dask brown singlets waving 
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over his shoulders; his full hazle eyes darting fire ard intelli- 
gence ; altoyzether captivated their hearts at the outset. Every 
eve was fixed on him, every tongue was employed in fruitless 
questions concerning him, and every heart palpitated when the 
youthful stranger appeared on the course-in opposition to the old 
and iron-nerved Herman, the most renowned of the German 
knighthood. 

The combat began.—At the first ineeting Schwitzer was beaten 
from his horse by the giant-force of his adversary. At this un- 
looked for event, a general cry of sorrow escaped the women— 
so handsome a man to be so cruelly beaten! But the stranger 
heeded not this first mischance: he drew his sword, prepared to 
renew the combat on foot; and Herman, too generous to take 
any undue advantage of his situation, immediately sprung from 
his horse, that they might contend on more equal terms. 

The combat was commenced again with redoubled fury. The 
blows of Herman were given with a force that seemed able to split 
a rock. His adversary feeling his superior prowess, found a 
refuge in his unwearied activity. He bounded from side to side, 
and aimed his strokes with the rapidity of lightning, till, at 
length, he contrived to put in so home a thrust, that Herman 
was extended almost lifeless on the earth. A loud shout pro- 
claimed the joy of the bye-standers ‘at this success. With up- 
lifted step he advanced to Amelia to receive the prize: their eyes 
met, and the blush that suffused their cheeks told to each other 
their mutual pleasure in the meeting. He knelt down, while she 
placed upon his neck the diamond wreath, the reward of his 
valour and dexterity. Ottocar, who saw. not these sudden ex- 
pressions of love, and who admired the valour of his unknown 
guest, became from henceforward sincerely attached to him. He 
applied to his friend Kozinski to learn the particulars of his birth 
and fortune; but, on this head, his friend was unable to satisfy 
him. 

The tournament was now succeeded by a ball: the knights had 
Jaid aside their armour, and, with it, the roughness of their 
manners. Each one was now as anxious to shine in the dance as 
before in the field. The hand of Amelia naturally ‘fell to him 
whose valour had gained the prize. As -he-received it, ‘and felt it: 
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gentle warmth, the blood seemed to boil through his veins ; he 
seemed to be animated with a new being. Amelia, too, burnt 
with reciprocal flames; her cheeks glowed, her eyes sparkled ; 
but each one was too much engaged to attend to them, or the 
fatal secret had been betrayed at the first glance. 

The feast was protracted to a late hour; and, when it was 
ended, the stranger found himself a guest with Ottocar. He had 
at first refused the barons pressing entreaties; but, wiuhout a 
home, without friends, he at length consented : perhaps, too, 
though even unknown to. himself, love fur his fuir hostess not a 
little contributed te this resolution—fatal resolution ! 

Ottocar, whose soul was an utter stranger to suspicion, never 
suspected it possible for any criminal affection to exist. There 
was thus no bar to their meeting in private, and though both in- 
dustriously avoided such accidents, yet chance, in spite of their 
efforts, too frequently contrived them. The same caprice of for- 
tune that led Amelia to the banks of the river, was sure to lead 
the young stranger thither; or, if he were wandering iit the 
grove, some unaccountable spell drew her feet the same way. 
Then both would stand confused, as if ashamed of these re- 
peated accidents: their eyes would sparkle, their cheeks glow, 
their lips stammer forth incoherent apologies. Thus the seeds of 
their fatal passion were nourished, till the poison at length 
blossomed in its fullest vigour. In an evil hour the honour of 
both was sacrificed at the shrine of lust. , 

Intoxicated with enjoyment, and relying on the unsuspicious 
temper of Ottocar, they rioted in their guilty passion without the 
‘least caution or controul ; nor would even their boldness have 
excited any jealous feeling in his mind ; but the attendants were 
not quite so dull as their master ; a young page’'in particular, 


' who had long been sincerely attached to Matilda, and therefore 


felt very little regard for his present mistress, was the first to 
observe somcthing particular in the conduct of the lovers. His 
suspicions once excited, he did not hesitdte to pursue the enquiry 


farther ; and, at last, he received ample proofs of the truth; the 


only difficulty that remained was to force his own conviction on 
the mind of his master. ‘This was no easy task, for Ottocar was 
incredulous in tne extreme, and too generous to give credit to 
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such a tale without the most certain evidence of its truth. The 
page, however, fertile in expedients, did not rest contented ; he 
watched the lovers with unremitting attention, ull he feund he 
had excited their suspicion. This conviction did not in the least 
deter them from the pursuit, and his diligence was finally crowned 
with success. Strange as it may seem, this success was owing to 
the sudden caution of the lovers ; they, who in their boldness had 
, been secure, were now ruined by their own distrust. 
(To be continued.) 





To the Editor of. the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


REMARKS ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE STAGE. 


A. a time like the present, when the Stage is unceasingly repre- 
sented by the Modern Puritans es an abomination, and its very 
existence protested against as a ‘ school of impiety,” ‘ a sink of 
corruption and debauchery,” and ‘ the chosen seat and habitation 
of the devil *,” it behoves every friend to the Drama to oppose, 
as far as in him lies, the torrent of disgusting cant and virulent 
! _ abuse, which bigotry and hypocrisy are daily pouring forth against 
| it. In offering a few slight remarks upon this subject, I chal! not 


confine niyself tu the suggestions of my own mind, but shall 


frecly avail myself of such arguments as I find advanced by 
: writers who have considered the stage as being a promoter of 
: morality, and as having a salutary influence on public manners 
and happiness. 

Dramatic compositions have ever been ranked amongst the 
| noblest productions of human genius, and their exhibition has 
| - been countenanced by the best and wisest men in all ages, as 
| e highly serviceable to the cause of virtue +. Example is the most 
' ‘ * Vide Style’s ** Essay qn the Stage,” and Audley'’s ‘ Abridgement of 
j 4 Law,” &e. &e. 

, he t+ “ The Stage hath in these times eentributed? much to maintain in the 
@ minds of the people sentiments ef Patrivéism and Loyalty, of Generosity and 
4 Philanthropy. The stage, I believe, hath borne a very considerable part in 
‘< influencing the public mind with respect to the state of the Negrocs, and ube 
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effectual method of enforcing the precepts of wisdom; andajust .- 
theatrical representation is the best picture of human nature, 


with this peculiar advantage, that, in this instructive academy, 
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the young spectator may securely witness, and be taught to avoid, = * 
the fatal effects of those passions which are his most dangerous a * 


= 


enemies ; and learn the manners and customs of the world with- 
out experiencing its perils; to use i of an eminent dra- 
‘matic writer, ( faron Hill), “ we are here humanized without 
suffering ; we become acquainted with the manners of nations, 
and acquire a fine polish without travelling; and, without the 
trouble of study, we imbibe the most pleasing, the most useful 
lessons,” 


“© We travel and expatiate, as the bee 

From flow’r to flow’r, so we from land to land ; 
While fancy, like the finger of a clock, 

Runs the great circuit and is still at home.” 


Cowper's Tus/:*. 


infamous traffic of the Slave Trade. Nor hath Religion, the purity and supe- 














rivrity of the CHRISTIAN Religion, been neglected in some of our Dramas.” c 
Reverend J. Plumptre’s Four Discourses on the Stage, p. 41. F 
The justness of these remarks no unprejudiced person will assuredly dispute, Vv 
and particularly with respect to the Slave Trade, for the complete abolition yy 
of which efforts so honourable to this country are at present making: few, I Be Vv 
am persuaded, ever retired from such pieces as ‘* Oronooko,’’ ‘* Paul and 
Virginia,” ‘* Inkle and Yarico,” cum muiltis aliis, without feeling their ab- ial 
horrence of this infernal traffic sensibly strengthened. By the way, speaking s " 
of the latter piece, let me remark, that Miss Kelly’s admirable personation of ce E 
the heroine for her benefit last month, has strongly confirmed me in the . t 
opinion | have formerly advanced, (Vide Theatrical Inquisitor for June), as to 
her possessing great talents for sustaining parts of a pathetic nature. “The man 
is little to be envied who could have beheld, unmoved, her acting inthe scene (9am y 
where Inkle is about to leave her—the following speech was inimitable: 8 
‘Do not, do not abandon me! I shan’t live long to be a burden to you :— ay hi 
your cruelty has cut me to the heart. “Protect me but a little—or I'll obey 1 Si 
‘this man, and undergo all hardships for your sake ; stay but to witness ’em. 3 
—I shall soon sink with grief; tarry till then, and hear me bless your name v 
when | am dying, and beg you now and then when I am gone, to heave a sigh i b 
for your poor Yarico.” z vi 
* «The Drama is embodied history, brought visibly before our eyes, to a is 


afford us examples of bad men to be avoided, and of good men to be followed. 
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All-well-regulated states have judged it proper, both in a poli- 
© tical and moral sense, to encourage scenic exhibitions for the 
amusement of the people. And what entertainment, let me ask, 
is so rational as that which is afforded by a well-written play, 
when the mind receives at once improvement and delight? Thus 
thought the Sages of : a Greece ; the Romans adopted the 


same sentiments ; and e polished nation in Europe has re- 


ceived and encouraged the Dramatic art. 

It is well known at what an expence the Athenians supported 
their theatres, and how often from among their poets they chse 
gencrals of their armies, and guardians of their liberties : yet who 
were more jealous of their liberties than the Athenians? Who 
better knew that corruption and debauchery are the greatest foes 
of liberty? Who better knew than they, that the freedom of the 
theatre, next to that of the senate, is the best support of liberty 
against those wha seek to sap its foundations? At Rome, in the 
days of Augustus, dramatic entertainments were the common 
diversion of the people throughout all the provinces of that spas 
cious empire: had they been deemed immoral, would they have 
passed totally uncensured by the Apostles, who, at that period, 
went forth, by Divine Command, ‘ to convert all nations?” No 
vice or impiety escaped them; nor was it sins alone which pro- 
voked their censure, they reproved even indecencies of dress and 








indelicacies of behaviour ; yet we hear not of one poet or actor 
 : who received any reprimand from them; on the contrary, St. 
, Paul, in his Address to the Athenians, quotes the saying of one of 
' the poets (4ratus, Acts, cap. xvii. ver. 28.) ; in his ‘Epistle to 
u » 

’ It can introduce us to the manners and customs of distant nations, and make 
e us acquainted with places and .persons to which we should otherwise be ever 
- (ME. strangers ; nay, it can go farther, and alivost give us the advantage of having 
- Be lived in remote ages, and profiting by the example of others, who have long 
y © since ceased to be inhabitants of this world.” 
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‘* Nor is it fair to ohject against the stage, that it hath been abused to the 
worst of purposes:—what gift of God, and which of his institutions have not 
bh % been so? Hath not even the Holy Worship, appointed by himself, been per- 

/@ verted to the exultation of Baal, Moloch, and the myriad of Heathen Deities ? 
Hath uot the abomination of Desolation been set up in the Holy Place ?” 
. Reverend J. Plumptre’s Four Discourses on the Stage, p. 13—16. 
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Titus’ another (Epimenides, cap. i. ver. 12.) ; and, in his “ First 
Ejistle to the Corinthians” he cites the words of a dramatic author 
in confirmation of his own sentiments (Merander, cap. xv. 
ver. 33.) ; now, had he considered the Drama as ‘* being bad in 
its origin,” “unlawful in itself, or << rrupt in its very nature,” 
as is asserted by its enemics, he surelggwould not have given this 
sanction to its instructive sayings. . t© come nearer our own 
times, the truly pious and learned Archbishop Tillotson, an author 
praised by some of the greatest adversaries of the Stage for his 
candour, gentleness, and moderation, in his Sermon ‘* On the 


’ 


Evil of corrupt Communication,”’ where he speaks of plays, gives 


this testimony in their favour, that, ‘* to speck against them in 


general is too severe, and what the present generation cannot so 
well brook, and would not be just and reasonable; because it is 
verv possible they may be so framed, and governed by such rules, 
as not only to be innocently diverting, but instructive and useful, 
to put sume follies and vices out of countenance, which cannot be 
so decently reproved, nor so effectually exposed and corrected any 
other way.’ Sir Richard Steele, also, in the 99th Number of the 


” 


«* Tatler,” thus bears witness to the favourable effects of Plays in 
forming the mind to virtue:—** I have been this evening recol- 
lecting what passages (since I first could think) have left the 
strongest impressions upon my mind; and, after a strict enquiry, 
1 am convinced that the impulses I have received from Theatrical 
Representations have had a greater effect than otherwise would 
have been wrought in me by the little occurrences of my private 
life. My old friends Hart and Mohun, the one by his natural and 
proper force, the other by his great skill and art, never failed 
to send me home full of such ideas as affected my behaviour, and 
made me insensibly more courteous and humane to my friends 
and acquaintance. It is not the business of a good play to make 
every man a hero, but this rational pleasure (as I always call it) 
ceriainly gives him a livelier sense of virtue and merit than he had 


. when he entered the theatre’ .... Even Dr. Watts, whom no one, 


1 imagine, will suspect of too great an attachment to the gaieties 


and pleasures of the world, was of opinion that the Stage might 7% 


be rendered of the greatest service to acountry :—‘ It is granted,” 
savs he, ‘* that a dramatic representation of the affairs of human 
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life is by no means sinful in itself; I am inclined to think that 
valuable compositions might be made of this kind, such as might 
entertain an audience with innocent delight, and even with real 
profit.”’—Works, Vol. VI. p. 376.—See also the Preface to his 
Hore Lyrice. 

It would, however, be an endless task to enumerate all the 
authors, eminent alike gr their talents and their virtues, who 
have written in favour of the Stage ; and, indeed, to the candid 
and unprejudiced reader, such quotations as the above will be un- 
necessary to prove that a profession which has met with protec- 
tion and encouragement from such writers as Addison, Young, 
Johnson, Beattie, &c. * must be very far from having that bale- 
ful influence which is asserted by the Methodists. It is, never- 
theless, a profession which seems ‘‘ still destined to encounter the 
prejudices of the ignorant and the contempt of the proud ;” but 
why is this? Is there any thing contemptible in the profession 
itself? Surely not! ‘* For if the knowledge of ourselves be the 
height of wisdom, is that art contemptible which conveys this 
knowledge in the most pleasing form ?" + 
«« If to inflame 





The noble youth with an ingenuous heat 
T’ indure the frosts of danger, nay, of death, 
By glorious undertakings, may deserve 
- Reward or favour from the Commone-wealth, 
Actors may put in for as large a share 
As all the sects of the philosophers !”’ 
Massinger’s Roman Actor. 


* To these names might be added that of the sanctified Hannah Moore, 
though, I confess, I have my doubts whether it can justly be called encour- 
aging the Stage to indite Dramas as insipid as ‘‘ Percy,” and ‘* The Fatal 
Falsehood ;”” more especially when her ‘‘ stage-appugning”’ Preface is taken 
into consideration.—** Call you this backing of your friends? A plague upon 
such backing, say I1!’—To such supporters 1 would apply the following 
passage, though I am aware that it may, with, perhaps, greater justice, be 
retorted on myselfi— 

“* Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.” CEneid. 2. 521, 
+ Preface to Hunt’s ‘* Critical Essays.” 
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One of the favourite arzumenis advanced by the Methodists 
against the toleration of the Theatres is deduced from the number 





of brothels by which they are surrounded ; but surely they might, 
with an equal degree of justice, infer that vice is encouraged by 
Royalty, because St. James's Palace is contiguous to King’s Place ; 
or, to come nearer the mark, if a bad neighbourhood is to be ad- 
mitted as a proof of vicious influence, what shail be said of two 
of their own temples, Rowland Hill's ‘Chapel! *, and Whitfield’s 
Tabernacle, whose vicinities are notoriously infamous ?—Another 
unfounded ass¢rtion of these ‘ stage-oppugners” is this, that 
** double-eniendres and indecent equivaqucs are invariably received 
with a buzz of approbation by the frequenters of the Theatres ;” 
this I deny in toto, and the reception which Farquhar’s ‘* Re- 
cruiting Officer’’ experienced when revived last season at Covent 
Garden, is of itself a sufficient refutation of the calumny ft. It 
inust be confessed, that some of our old comedies are not quite so 
decent us might be wished; but these are, for the most part, 
banished trom the stage ; and those which still keep possession of 
it are entirely weeded of their luxuriances. Indeed, it must be 
evident to any one who candidly compares the Dramas of the age 
after the Restoration with those of the present day, that, with 
respect to morality, the stage is in a very improved state {. If 


* «© At this stve of mud and corruption, the congregation were congratu- 
lated from the pulpit on the destruction of Covent Garden Theatre ; aud the 
annihilation of a score of firemen noticed as a singular proof of the wisdom of 
Providence, in these words: ‘ Great news, my brethren, great news! a great 
triumph has taken place over the devil and the stage-players—a fire in one of 
their houses.—Oh, may there be one consumed every year! it is my fervent 


> 99 


praver’. 


Preface to Killing no Murder. 
+ Vide Plumptre On the Stage, p. 23 


ad . 


+ A reference to the Play-bills published in the original edition of the Spec- 
tators will afford a striking proof of the reformation which has taken place in 
the state of the Stage since the commencement of the last century. The pro- 
ductions of Shakspeare, with the exception of a very small number, were, at that 
period, laid upon the shelf; and the most licentious plays of Wycherly, Shad- 
well, Mrs. Behn, Vanbrugh, &c. &c. were those most frequently performed. 


The Relapse, and that mass of vulgarity and indecency, the London Cuckolds, 
appear to have been particular favourites. 
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accused of dullness, many of our Dramatic Authors must, I fear, 
~ plead guilty ; but every one will acquit them of the charge of in- 
> delicacy. 
ke « In earlier days offended Wisdom sigh'd 
At Wit depraved and Talents misapply‘d ; 
When grossest ribaldry, in Charles's reign, 


Encouraged Vice, and gave fair Virtue pain ; 


ee For brightest wit became its own disgrace, 
4 _ That raised a blush on Beauty's modest face ! 
Ag Licentious plays debauch'd the actors too, 


oo ae 


v They copied manners which their authors drew, 
3 ‘Fhen, like camelions, took the tainted hue. 

4 Hence gloomy bigots vilify the Stage, 
bo And hand the libel down from age to age. 

: «* But yet, the Drama, rightly understood, 

Hi Promotes the private and the public good ; 

4 With noblest ardour warms ingenuous youth, 

o To tread the paths of Virtue, Honour, Truth ; 
Mi And purer ethics ne’er were taught by sage, 

* Than what abound in Shakspeare’s moral page.”’ 


Fitzgerald’s Rejected Address. 
It is, however, far from being my intention to assert that the 





4 Stage is without its faults; abuses, no doubt, exist; but though 
+ they have been long attached to the stage, they are by no means 
“— necessarily so, and might be separated from it; rendering it a still 
~~ more useful and rational source of instruction and amusement *. 
Rigid moralists have alarmed susceptible consciences by depre- 
cating the amusements of the Theatre as unavoidably destructive 


* It may be remarked, that the exhortation of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 
to separate from the corruptions of the world, ‘‘ Come out of her my people," 
(2 Cor. c. xvii.) and which was in a particular manner urged upon Christians, 





at the time of the Reformation, to separate themselves from the corruptions 
a of Popery, hath been applied to those who profess themselvs to be Christians 
a in these days, to prevail upon them to avoid the corruptions of the Stage.— 
Be it so; but how was our Reformation carried on ? Not by pulling down the 
% Church which was corrupted, but by purging it-from the corruption which 
“7% = had obtained, and bringing it nearer to the standard of original purity.” 
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Reverend J, Plumptre’s Four Discourses on the Stuge, p. 14. 
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of religion, and derogatory to virtue * ; and every deviation from 
precise rectitude is by them traced to the source of an imagination 
heated and contaminated by scenic exhibitions ; but they whose 
passions are not curbed by reason, will most probably err from 
misguided sentiment, although they never witnessed a comedy 
which derides virtue, or a tragedy which palliates vice. Right 
principles will always yield to wrong impulses in a character whose 


foundation is not built on sound morality; nor does the danger , 


lie in the contagion of a theatre, but in the mind which has been 
previously prepared to imbibe wrong ideas. I shall here conclude 
this vindication which my attachment to the subject has already 
drawn to an unconscionable length, fully satisfied with the press 
of evidence in favour of my cause, exhibited in the virtuous lives 
of numberless theatrical amateurs. 1 allow that dramatic exhibi- 
tions have the power of clinging round the taste and faney beyond 
any other species of amusement ; but I cannet believe that their 


influence augments the resources of vice, or that, under certain 


* The Reverend Rowland Hill, in his ‘¢ Aphoristic Observations on ‘Thea- 
trical Amusements,”’ 1790, p. 65, records the following edifying avd amusing 
anecdote of the reform uf a ‘‘ play-haunting” lady :—‘‘ The Reverend dames 
Harvey being one day on a journey, a lady, who happened to be in the same 
carriage with him, was expatiating ina very particular manner on the amuse- 
ments of the Stage, as being, in her esteem, superior to any other pleasures. 
Among other things, she said, there was the pleasure of thinking on the play 
before she went, the pleasure she enjoyed when there, and the pleasure of 
ruminating upon it when in her bed at night. Mr. Harvey (who sat and heard 
her discourse without interrupting her), when she had concluded, said to her 
in a mild (Qnere—impertinent) manner, that there was one pleasure, besides 
what she had mentioned, that she had forgot. ‘ What can that be?’ said she, 
‘ for sure I have included every pleasure, when I have considered the enjoy- 
ment before-hand, at the time, and afterwards. Pray, Sir, what is it?’ To 
which Mr. Harvey, with a grave look, and in a manner peculiar to himsélf, 
answered—‘ Madam, the pleasure it will give you on your death-bed’—A 
clap of thunder, ora flash of lightning, could not have struck her with more 


surprise—the stroke went to her very heart, and she had not one word to say, ~ 


hut seemed quite occupied in thinking upon it. In short, the consequence of 
that well-turned word was, that she never went any more to the play-house, 
but became a pious woman; and a follower of those pleasures which would 
afford her true satisfaction ou her death-bed ?” 
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restrictions and regulations, it is not subservient to the cause of 
virtue *. 
July 15, 1814. DanGLe, Jun. 





Trp r T 
LITERARY REVIEW. 
————aegg 
The Ordect; a Novel. 3 Vals. 18s.. Gale, Curtis, and Fenner. 
Ir is a laborious tack ‘o select, from among the numbers that 
daily issue from the press, a Novel fit fora Literary Review, so 


cireumseribed as our’s. Yet we conccive in no department of our 


~ Review may we be more useful than in that of Novels, by now 


and then pointing out from the common horde one of a superior 
east. As such do we now present ‘‘ The Ordeal” to our readers. 
The title is not prepossessing ; we ourselves took it up expect- 
ing to be shocked with some dreadful trial that the hero or 
but we were inistakert. The name is 


heroine had to encounter ; 


not taken from any particular event narrated in the fiction, but 


‘is applied to THs Lire in general, which is here considered as 


an ordeal through which we must ali pass; some with greater, 
some with lesser troubles.—We never read a Novel with which we 


* To those who may be inclined to pursue tl.e consideration of this subject, 
I beg leave to recommend the perusal of ‘* Four Discourses on Subjects relating 
to the Amusement of the Stage; by the Reverend James Plumptre, of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge,” 1809; and, also, a book lately published, intituled, 
‘* Free Thoughts on Methodists, Actors, and the Influence of the Stage ; by 
Robert Mansel, of the Theatres Reyal York and Hull.”” The author of the 
former work is almost the only writer on the Stage [ ever met with who ap- 


pears to have sat down with a determination to examine fairly and candidly 


“into the true merits of the case. By its advocates the Theatre has been eulo- 


gised beyond all reasonable beunds; and, by its enemies, as unreasonably 
abused. The old axioin will here hold good—Jn medio tutissimis ibis. In the 
words of the last-mentioned author—“ Indiscriminate praise, or indiscrimi- 
nate censure; are alike injurious to any cause, and equally indispose the 
friends or enemies of it to an enquiry into its true merits ; and when we find 


such very opposite opinions prevail upon any subject, the probability is, that 
the truth lies somewhere between the extreme points.” 
Discourses on the Stage, p. 5. 


Von. V, G 
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could find less fault, for the moral lessons it inculcates, than the 
one before us. Here they are striking, evident, and attractive ; 
and are given in a solemn stile, without detracting from the in- 
terest of the narrative, or rendering the reader in the least out of 
patience with the moral discipline, although given in a book 
_which he would, probably, take up merely for amusement. There 
is, perhaps, too much sentiment in ‘* The Ordeal” for a sober- 
minded reader, who is not willing to give play to his imagination ; 
yet this objection he will soon forget in the beautiful stile in which 
these sentiments are given: they are never wild or fantastic : they 
partake of enthusiasm, but not of madness; and this enthusiasm 
is given vent to, and its consequences developed, in order to shew 
and prove to the volatile reader, that what his youthful imagina- 
tion would fondly hope for to-day, maturer thoughts, and more 
sober reasoning, would make him dread to hear of ere to-morrow. 

We will now present our readers with an outline of the story, 
which, we trust, will prove acceptable. 

Maria Lindsay, the beautiful daughter of Lord Alveistone, is 
induced, through the sinister persuasions and temptations of her 
governess, Clara Porter, to desert the man, whom, in her heart, 
she loved, (Harcourt), and to marry the fashionable Sir James 
Merton. The amiable qualitics and strict principles of Lady 
Merton soon banished from her affections their former object, 
and, after much infidelity and jealousy, restored a proper affection 
to the breast of Sir James, who was just beginning to live with 
his Lady, and two children, the fruits of the marriage, in toler- 
able happiness, when Clara Porter (now Sir James's cast-off mis- 
tress) discovered that mnsanity had -long been hereditary in the 
Merton family, although kept secret from prudential motives. 
Prompted by revenge, she informs Lady Merton, who, dreading 
the sin and danger of perhaps entailing such a malady on more 
children, immediately separated from her husband, with whom 
their son Edward resides; while Laura, the heroine of the story, 
who is possessed of every virtue that the fond parent can wish for, 
resides with, and is educated by, her mother, at whose death the 
narrative of ‘* The Ordeal” commences. The filial regret of 
Laura, upon this mournful event, forms one of the most interest- 
ing traits in her character. She is thereupon withdrawn from the 
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mountains of Wales to her father’s elegant mansion in the metro- 
polis, where her native simplicity, combined with a peculiar 
majesty of demeanour, and a highly cultivated understanding, 
inspire at once affection and respect. Soon after this, her cousin 
Murray, a gallant officer, arrives from Spain ; and for him she 
forms an ardent attachment ; but, alas! her passion, though re- 
turned, is bestowed on an object of a most selfish, jealous, and 





tyrannising disposition, with whom she could never have been 
happy, and who, from.a momentary pique at our hervine, sets off 
with a silly heiress to Gretna Green. This wasa severe stroke for 
Laura; but she, instead of continuing a foolish affection for 
Murray, soon becomes sensible of the danger she has escaped, 
and learns to think of Murray with merited contempt. Laura, 
ere long, becomes again tolerably happy; to which the excellent 
society in her father’s family, greatly contributed: her brother 
was of a frank and generous disposition, while his intimate friend 
Fitz Evelin,, who resided with them, was likewise no common 
character. He was, indeed,.a complete contrast of his friend ; 
in him: the natural impetuosity of youth was checked by a more 
than ordinary thoughtfulness: yet was he a perfect pattern of 
benevolence and innate piety. In such a creature as this, Laura 
found an acceptable, a most inestimable friend: in such company 
as this, no. wonder Laura almost forgot past misfortunes; but, 
alas! happiness, we all know, is but momentary—so was Laura’s. 
During her second London winter, Mr. De Morville, a giddy, 
though, at heart, an amiable character, struck with her charms, 
offers marriage: she is struck, yet, on serious consideration, ac- 
cepts him conditionally, and the marriage was shortly to have 
been celebrated, when she learns that INSANITY is likewise a pre- 
vailing complaint in the De Morville family ! With her mother’s 
example before her, Laura, in learning this terrible coincidence, 
could do nothing but banish De Morville—the man whom she 
was just beginning fondly to love. This hard task, together with 
the death of her father, which shortly followed, was too much for 
Laura:—her constitution was undermined, and she sunk slowly 
to the grave. : 
Never did we read a tale which left deeper good impressions on 
our minds than “ The Ordeal,” and we really believe that every 
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reader of it must profit by the good lesson which it serves to in- 
culcate. It bears strong marks of being the production of a 
female :—her name we know. not; in fact, we never heard the 
book spoken of, either before or since we read it; and we have 
spent a good deal of time on it merely to lay before our readers a 
tale so superior to its contemporaries. We could wish to see the 
author exert his or her talents (for they are great) on something 
more lasting than a modern Novel. , 
Our limits will not permit us to notice the character of Lady 
Adelaide (Edward’s wife); it is beautifully delineated, and we 
could have dwelt on it with pleasure. We conclude by giving one 


or two short specimens of the stile. The iol!lowing is ene of Lady 


-Merton's cliaracteristic reflections : 


€* But, frail and inconsistent beings as we are, we have yet al! of us suffi- 
cient energy of soul to reject that which is evil, and cling to that which is 
right. On a virtuous, and, above all, arcligious mind, the most unexpected 
and sudden occurrences, the most trying -inciden‘s, have power but for a 


moment, tne succeeding one clears the mist before out eyes, and our path is 


‘no longer dubious.” 


Laura's proper feelings towards Murray, when his vanity was 
inducing him to make a shew of love for her, even after his mar- 
riage, are well described. 


** But Murray’s respectful tenderness and minute attention was a matter of 
far more uneasiness to Laura than the petty sorrows of his wife. At first she 
thought him only grateful ; and as no sentiment burnt steadier or brighter in 
her breast, than that of gratitude, so she perceived it in others without sur- 
prise ; but it was not long ere she marked, with equal astonishment and dis- 
may, traces of that love he once so ardently felt, and enthusiastically ex- 
pressed. Conduct and manner that thus forcibly recalled all that Murray had 
once been to her, renewed many a painful and bitter feeling, although it could 
not revive an affection which had been so harshly expelled. Those looks that 
once breathed rapture into her soul, gave her now but a strong sensation of 
wounded insulted feeling! The event that brought to mind what was past, 
never to return, struck on her ear like harshest discord. Her spirit recoiled 
with mingled indignation and regret, and she instinctively avoided those eyes 
whose ardent expression-now carried with it nought but bitterness.”’ 


When he had, at length, openly insulted her witha criminal 


declaration of love, Laura writes to him the following excellent 
letter ; 
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‘© Gracious and wise are the ways of Providence! Merciful even in punish- 
ment, chastening us according to our strength! There was a time (you know 
it weil, when the conviction of your having failed in common honour and 
common principle, would have torn this erring heart with pang too exquisite - 
to be borne ;-but that time has long heen past, wever to return. I had ceased 


to love even before niv attachment would have been criminal, for 1 had ceased 


toesieem. I freely forgave vou all the sufferings you had inflicted on me 5 


not from any remains of weak disgraceful tenderness, but from a strong prin- 
ciple of religion, and the remembrance of that sainted being who loved vou. 
Sacred to me is her approbatien, even when I feel she has been deceived! I 
could: not meet you, as the husband of another, with ove of those feelings and 
sentiments with which we had parted. [ crew a veil over the past. Without 


attempting to account for conduct that was as strange as it was unjust and 


unfecling, T resolved to expunge from the tablets of my memory every thing 


previous to sour marriage, I didso; aud [received you as a relation that I 
had never befure beheld, and to whom common civility was due. Ansious to 
see the fair side of every character, I eagerly sought out your good qualities, 
und blinded myself to your faults. Thus I bestowed my friendship on you from 
the same want of penetration that had formerly given rise to my love. But 
this did not please you. You would not suffer me to esteem you in any point 
ofview. In spite of all your protestations, I must believe that my good 
opinion has no value in your eyes—your actions prove that it isso. If, at any 
time, you wish to recover my friendship, and regain my esteem, the way is 
before you. Devote yourself to your wife and family—fulfil your duties as a 
public and a private character ; and, when I am convinced of the refurmation 
of your principles, and the steadiness of your resolutions, I may forget the in- 
sult that has alienated from you the regard of Laura MERTON.” 


JA. 








Terrors of Imagination, and other Poems; by John William Smith. Cradock 
and Joy, 32, Paternoster Row. Price 6s. 


We have had ‘‘ The Pleasures of Imagination” by Dr. Akenside, 
we have now ‘ The Terrors of Imagination” by Mr. Smith. We 
confess we opened this volume with a prejudice no way favourable 
to its author; yet we have read it with pleasure, and we put it 
down with commendation. It is certainly an undertaking of 
hazard, since a comparison with Dr. Akenside will naturally sug- 
gest itself; and the Doctor is considered among the first of our 
didactic poets. But a comparison cannot be justly made, as the 
stile of both authors is different. Dr. Akenside is lofty, sonorous, 
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and profound; Mr. Smith, plain, manly, and concise :—The 
scholar and the critic may consider the Doctor as the greater 
poet, but we doubt not Mr. Smith will have the greater number 
of admirers. In order to confirm this opinion, we will select a 
passage from both, descriptive of the same object, that our readers 
may see how far our judgement be correct. 





“* Hence, finally, by night 

The village-matron, round the blazing hearth, 
Suspends the infant audience with her tales, 
Breathing astonishment ! Of witching rhymes 
And evil spirits ; of the death-bed call 

Of him who robb’d the widow and devour'd 

The orphan’s portion; of unquiet souls, 

Ris'’n from the grave to ease the heavy guilt 

Of deeds in life conceal’d ; of shapes that walk 

At dead of night and clank their chains, and wave 
The torch of hell around the murd’rer’s bed: 

At ev’ry solemn pause the crowd recoil, 

Gazing each other speechless, and congeal’d 

With shiv’ring sighs, till, eager for the event, 
Around the beldame all.erect they hang, 

Each trembling heart with grateful terrors quell’d.” 


° Pleasures of Imagination, Book I. 





** Or round the wintry fire 

At dusk of eve, apt season to attend 

The doleful tale, with youthful playmates join’d, 
Huddling together, hear the wond’rous story 

Of barbarous giants, and of trav’llers lost ; 

Of castles, fairy land, and gallant knights ; 

Or with attentive eye, and pallid lips 

Half open to receive, with breath drawn in ; 
And ear that vibrates to the gentlest sound, 





The narrative is heard: the lonely spot i 
And dismal hour described, and the black crime ee 
Reveal’d: the crisis comes, the awful bell be 
Summons the spirit from its clay-cold bed Bie 

In deadly winding sheet, with blood distain’d q 
And finger pointing to the fatal wound. a 
With less velocity the light’ning rives Be. 
The rugged rock, or from the electric jar : 4 


The subtle fluid rushes through the frame, 
Than Fancy shews the vision to the mind. 
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> Ye who have felt the influence best know— 
e And who but has?” 

Terrors of Imagination, Book I. 
‘¢ 


r We will now enter more generally into the poeim : the first 
a ~ + Book (the only one now published) is descriptive of the Terrors 
3 + of Imagination arising from ignorance and superstition, In the 
opening the author complains of ill-health— __ 

«* Yet apt the theme: for long since dvom'd to know 

The frequent pangs of agonising pain ; 

Estranged from worldly joys, with scarce a friend, 

What other images can haunt my mind 

But gloomy phantoms ?”— 

Having expressed his design, he gives an allegorical description 
of Fancy, Hope, and Fear, for which we refer our readers to the 
work itself. After describing the effects of terror in children, 
from tales of ghosts, he thus expresses its latent effects in more 
mature age : 


Supine in reason oft will tales like these 





The stoughtest heart appal ; e’en he, who dares 


a A thousand dangers, who would fiercely chace 
& The bristly monster through the trackless wood, ” 
i And seek the savage panther in his den ; 
cd Or be the hero in the glorious cause 
} : Of war contentious; brave the uplifted steel, 
; iq Or rush impetuous to the gaping breach 
“ Amid opposing foes ;—e’en he will fear 
ae The unsubstantial mockery.” 


In the course of the book there are many descriptions worth 
the notice of the artist, particularly Africans sacrificing to an 
eclipse, lest 


‘* Eternal night succeed, and Nature wear 

An ebon aspect.” 
And the latter part of the episode on Witchcraft, would, in our 
opinion, be an excellent subject for the pencil of Wilkie. The 
description of the young women in a consumption is pathologi- 
cally correct— 





But who is she, whose pallid cheek displays 
The glowing hectic flush, whose parch’d-lip speaks 
Her inward febrile heat; the wand'ring vein, 
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Through the fair skin betray’d, meanders on 
In bluish current: while the ghst’ning eve, 
Peep in its orbit sunk, wears a dark zone 


Around its twinkling lid.” 


The Terrors of Imagination from adverse flight of birds is very 
excellent ; and the loss of the Trojan palladium particularly so. . 


** Thus has the poet feign'’d that Ilion stood 
A ten years siege, yet, the palladinm gone, 


ae sturdy chieftains, who so boldly dared 


oe Grecian prowess through the doubtful war, 

Scarce raise a javelin to defend the town, 

But, with herruin, fall—while joyfil shou 

Of plund'ring Argives pierce the night, 

And Troy's proud towers, o’erspread with smoke and thane, 


Betray her panic sons to destiny.”’ 


After detailing numercus terrors from a variety of imaginary 
causes, he notices Scottish superstition—the Wood Demon and 
Water-Kelpie are formed into a very pretty tale, which we will give 
at length. 


“‘ Yow dreads the wand’ring Clansman om his way 
O'er distant moorland, as the ev’ning spreads 
A sombre gloom ; far from his much loved home 
His own good wife and bairn; lest lonely there 
The Goblin Dwarf, that oft in borrow’d shape 
Decoys the trav iler from his wonted path, 
should tempt him forward to his dreary cave ; 
Each nodding bush excites a fresh alarm ; 
He mends his pace, nor dares a glance behind, 
But whistling onward takes bis anxious way. 
Nor less the apprehension of the wife: 
Delay’d the wish’d return, in vain she lists 
The well-known footstep; from the mountain side 
The rushing torrent swells the rippling brook, 
And o’er its rushy banks extends the stream 
. That floods the pathway with o’erwhelming tide. 
She sees and dreads ; while busy fear suggests 
A double danger: in terrific form 
The Water-Kelpie occupies her thoughts, 
Forth rising from the flood: her fancy shews 
His rushy hair with writhing eels*entwined ; 
His frightful eyes ; his water-dripping beard 
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Of sedge and rushes ; infant-frighting tail 
And complicated form ; eager to snatch 
Her much-loved Donald to his oozy bed. 
“Thus pond’ring on, in melancholy mood, 
She wastes the ev’ning hour: the cricket’s chirp 
Augments her terror ; till the faithful dog, 
His master’s herald, barks and wags his tail— 
Donald arrives, and Marg’ret’s in his arms.”” 

We shall here close our review of ‘‘ The Terrors of Imagina- 
tion. There are two beautiful. specimens given from the second 
and third Books :—the one descriptive of the Terrors of Imagina- 
tion arising from contemplation of the Deity ; the other an apos- 
trophe to a Bullet: we would here insert them, had we not al- 
ready given such copious extracts. 

The minor Poems are generally pleasing, and so various that 
there is a something to meet the taste of every class of readers. 
We could have wished Old Avaro, or the Log of Wood, had been 


* omitted, as it is not equal to the version of Peter Pindar ; and we 





hope we shall not see it in a second edition. 

The Prologues and Epilogue have much merit; and the Songs 
from ‘‘ The Maid of Bremen,” are superior to what we generally 
notice. The Origin of Kisses is very classical and pretty. 


ORIGIN OF KISSES.; 


SONG FROM THE MAID OF BREMEN. 


I. 


‘© Zephyr, on his flirting pinions, 
Bore from Flora’s gay dominions, 
Sweets from every flower that blows, 
Jess’mine, mignionette, and rose ; 
Frolic still in height of bliss, 

From the fragrance forim’d a kiss. 


II, . 


‘* The bower he sought, the bank of roses, 
Where Idalia’s queen reposes ; 
And enamour’d beyond measure, . 
On her sweet lips breath’d the treasure :— 
She, awaken’d by the bliss, 
Named the balmy boon a Kiss. 

Von. V. H 
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Ill. 
** Kisses, Zephyr, hence shall be 
Dedicate to Love and me ; 
Thrilling transports that impart 
Love’s soft language to the heart : 
Cupid, would’st thou heighten bliss, 
Arm thine arrows with a Kiss !’”’ 


From the lines annexed to the Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, it would seem Mr. Smith had received his education there; 
and we think the volume no discredit to that excellent seminary. 


The compliment is well expressed, and does equal credit to the 


teacher and his pupil. P. 








ORIGINAL AND FUGITIVE 


POETRY. 





SERENADE. 


BY MARY RUSSEL MITFORD. 


O srar of Beauty, brightly burning, ° 
Why light’st thou not thy Pilgrim’s way ? 
Why shroud thy beams his homage spurning ° 
Why veil in clouds thy brilliant ray ? 

The glorious orb whose flames thou stealest. 
Another land now feels his sway ; 

And, cruel, though that light concealest, 
Which gives my soul a purer day! 


O Rose of Beauty, sweetly blooming, 
Why com’st thou not each sense to cheer ; 
The air with fragrant breath perfuming, 
And smiling through thy dewy tear ? 
The flow'r. whose soft tints paint thy blushes, 


O thou, a thousand times more dear! 
That flow’r its world of sweetness flushes ; 
Thy guardian thorns alone appear ! 
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Shine out, bright Star! for thee I languish, 
Oh! shine to light my joyless eye! 

: Come forth, fair rose, my heart’s keen anguish, 
At thy sweet breath, at once will fly — 
Is’t not the Star of Beauty beameth ? 

Is’t not the Rose of Beauty nigh ? 
O Lady! if thy captive dreameth, 
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. ‘ May he in this blest vision die! 
i 
1e * 
a A BORDER-ECLOGUE OF MODERN TIME. 





Donic 


What Twa Lads, wandering to Melrose, saw and heard there. 


Twa lads, fra south o’th’ border, ganging 
Leel wist they whither, 
Not, as of yore, with arms, 
Plund’ring, prepared to do and meet all harms, 
But peaceful, for new sights fu’ sarely Janging, 
At length came hither. 
For of Melrose they'd heard the fame, 
- The cloister’d kirk admir'd in ruin, 
- Tweedwater near, that murm’ring came, 
Rich with the fish that chaee the fly, 
O’er rocky bed his course pursuing, 
And Eildon summits tow'ring high: 
And Ettrick, broad bleak waste, in song renown’d, 
Made, by Scort’s letter’d fancy, classic ground ; 
With southern Somervitte’s fair field’s at hand, 
Where gains the skilful, Northern earl new skill 
His fruitful soil to till, 
Largely to feed the steer 
Through ev'ry season of the year, 
And with increasing harvests bless the land. 





aa _ Prone to admire, these laddies view, 
Much as most others do, 
The ruin’d kirk, prime wonder of the place ; 
The wreath, sa capny, wrought in stane; sa true, 
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The slender stanchion that i’th’ window stays ; 


The arches, peaked here, there round; and, through 


Each shiver’d op’ning seen, the sky sa blue ! 


The sapient guide then points their stare 
To th’ firmer relics 0’ the vaulted roof : 

‘ That key-stone see,’ he says, ‘ a cabbage fair 
It represents, with art beyond reproof ; 

A cauliflower seems that other there !’ 


The lads, though simple, marvel still, 
That what they came thus far to see, 

Of fame th’ United Realm to fill, 
Cabbage and cauliflow’er should be ; 


Sa, rather looking downward then, 
While noontide sun shone bricht and clear, 
They start, and look, and look again ;— 
They're sure twa brilliant stars appear! 


But stars bear not the solar ray, 
Sa, looking still, with wonder keen, 
What seem’d, in all the blaze of day, 
Fair stars, they find were Marian **'s eyn: 
Hither, near half a thousand miles from hame, ° 
Eager for taste and knowledge, Marian camc.— 


As from a trance awaking, 
All into rapture breaking, 
‘ Sic meteors bright,’ 
The youths exclaim’d, ‘ ah! well we might 
Come many, aye, many a weary mile to see! 
Blest essence seein they, beaming pure delight !’ 


‘ Ah, luckless lads t’—These words dropp’d from aloft, 


Unknown from whom (thus, ’tis said, happens oft), 
‘In tone severe, yet soft, 
‘ Ah, luckless laddies! heed ye, sic a sight 
Cannot be good for twain ; 
*Twas made for aine ; 


And whilk of you, d'ye think, that ane should be ? 
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“ Far safer, amang ancient fanes, 
: To feast your eyn upon the sculptured stanes, 
Pan With judgement, little matters, frail or sound ; 
. Or whether cluster’d stems ye more admire, 
Or tap’ring shaft entire, 
Cabbage or lotus, peaked arch, or round ; 
For, if at yon fair lights ye fondly gaze, 
Which bear the sun’s meridian fire 
Still bright’ning to the view, 
Sarely ye risk within your breasts to raise, 
Ah! sic a blaze 
As lifelong ye may rue. 
Nathless, the prize is to be won : 
Weigh well yoursels and it; my admonition’s done.’ 


Thus spake the secret voice; what else befel 
These lads, of worthy sort and rare, 
And eke the lassie, fain would I declare ; 
But knowing scant, others maf*better tell. 
Melrose. A. 
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is To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
3 Sir, : 
- Your number for last month has just been handed to me, and 
a | it is with ‘ considerable” surprise I therein find a letter from 
ms E some person, who, under the signature of Dramaticus, animad- 
verts with ‘‘considerable’” severity upon the Proprietors of the . 
Theatre Royal Covent Garden for what he is pleased to term their 
“* flagrant mismanagement,” in neglecting to bring more into 
action ‘‘ such” abilities as are possessed by Mr. Terry. Now, 
Sir, as a friend to that gentlemen, I feel myself authorised to de- 
clare, that such assertions are perfectly unfounded, and that Mr. 
T. has been brought forward as often as it was possibly consistent 
with the arrangements of the theatre. Mr. Terry’s talents are too 
well established to stand in need of the obtrusive approbation and 
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applause of ‘‘ such’’ would-be friends as Dramaticus, whose praise, 
to say the truth, is much more to be feared than courted; 
‘‘ such” being the case, 1 would advise him to refrain in futur 
from ‘“ such” oflicious and uncalled-for intérference. | trust to | 
your candour and justice for the insertion of this letter, as an an. 
tidote to the aspersion of Dramaticus, and remain with respect, 


Sir, your obedient Servant, ; 
Clement's Inn, 8 July, 1814. A. P. 


GLASGOW THEATRE. 

Tue spacious and splendid theatre at Glasgow, with patent, | 
scenery, &c. was sold on Thursday the 14th of May for the small 4 
sum of s€.5000: this is a terrible exposure of the Glasgow people's 4 
little taste for the Drama. The theatre was for a wonder never | 
filled even when Kemble, Catalani, or some great gun was per. Y 
forming for a few nights; and thus, after a variety of managers, 
it has gone to the hammer. It was let at first to Messrs. Aicken 7 
and Rock at £.800, and then to Mr. Beaument at €.1200 per Hi 
annum. It cost the original proprietors &.16000. i 


RURAL THEATRICALS. 
On the evening of Friday, the 20th of May, an attempt was 
made by some young men and women of the village of Dalton, 
Scotland, to act in the school-house Allan Ramsay's celebrated ee 
pastoral of the ‘‘ Gentle Shepherd,” for the laudable purpose of 
raising a contribution for a few distressed parishioners, when no @ 
less a sum than s€.6 17s. sterling was obtained. : 


| THEATRICAL NUPTIALS. 
Marriep on Saturday the 28th of May, at Sunderland, Mr. 
Frederick Brown to Miss Sophia De Camp, youngest sister of Mrs. 
C. Kemble, and late of the Theatre Royal, York. 


NEWCASTLE. 

On the 20th May the Theatre Royal at Newcastle closed for the 
season, with the Manager's benefit; on this occasion a Romance 
entirely new to the stage was brought forward, under the super 
intendance of, and selected by, Mr. William M‘Cready, from 
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Walter Scott’s popular poem of Rokeby. The principal character, 
Bertram Risingham, was performed by the compiler himself, and 
he completely realized those terrible energies, mixed with a shade 
> of superstition, so finely delineated by the bard ; the most striking 
scenes of the poem were judiciously connected ; and had all the 








* _** performers entered as completely into the spirit of the author, 


» and dressed their parts as appropriately as Bertram did, the play 


> would have been one of the finest we have seen. 


—_ 


MANTUA. 

During a thunder storm at Mantua on the 20th of March, a 
flash of lightning penetrated the theatre: 400 people were in the 
house, two of whom were killed, and ten were struck senseless, 
but afterwards recovered. The electric fluid melted the brass 
wire, also several gold and composition ear-rings and watch-keys, 
without injuring the wearers, and split, the diamonds of. two 
ladies of rank. Many females were carried out of the theatre, 


and, it is supposed, would never wholly recover the shock they 
had sustained. 


INDIAN THEATRICALS. 
Calcutta, Dec. 11, 1813.—A private theatre has been built here 
at the expence of 60,000 rupees. The second performance took 
place last night, at which Earl and Countess Moira were present : 


the comedy of ‘‘ John Bull,” and the farce of « The Devil to pay,” 
were acted. 


THE CAMBRIAN SKAKSPEARF. 

Tue Gwyneddigion, or Cambrian Society, which was instituted 
in London in 1772, for the encouragement of the bards in Wales, 
&c. &c. is about to erect a monument in Denbigh church, to the 
memory of the late Thomas Edwards, alias Turn O’r Nant, a cele- 
brated bard, called by the literati the Cambrian Shakspeare. Mr. 
Parry, the composer, in his observations on the present state of Music 
and Poetry in Wales, says, ‘‘ If Turn O’r Nant had had the advan- 
tage of a good education, he would have been a very extraordinary 
man—pointed and satirical epigrams flowed from him spontane- 
ously.""—-His works, which are very numerous, consist chiefly of 
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Odes, performed at different meetings of the Bards, when medals 
are given by the London Society, as well as by gentlemen in the 
principality, for the best poem on agiven subject. He also wrote 
a vast number of cards and songs; also several Interludes, which 
used formerly to be performed at all the wakes and fuirs in the 
country, on a stage erected for the purpose, and afforded much 
amusement to the honest Cambrians. But notwithstanding the 
great genius of poor Tommos, he was obliged to labour hard fora 
livelihood, as a bricklayer, and that too at a very advanced time 
of his life. It reflects great honour on this praise-worthy society, 
that his memory as a Poet will be perpetuated. The bards have 
been invited to compose two epitaphs each, and transmit them to 
London. No less than twenty-six have already been received, and 
“‘ each thinks his own the best.’’ Two only are to be used, and 
those such as the Committee may approve of most ; but the whole, 
it is supposed, will be published. 

The Gwyneddigion society has given upwards of a dozen silver 
medals within these few years to different bards and harpers. 
Mr. Parry, the composer, was presented with one for adapting 
English words to a selection of popular Welsh airs. Mr. Jones, 
Bard to the Prince of Wales, received a medal for his Relic of the 
Bards. Tupor. 


ANTHONY WOOD. 


ANTIQUARIANS are by no means remarkable for their courtesy 
tu the fair sex— 

‘* Their Venus must be old, and want a nose.’”’—Foote. 

Among those who have expatiated most warmly against the 
female part of the creation, must be reckoned Anthony Wood, 
whose diary affords some instances of dislike so grotesque, that 
they-deserve attention. 

Page 167, (fourth edition) sili Sir Thomas Clayton and his 
family, most of them woman-kind, which before were looked 
upon (if resident in the College) a scandal and abomination there- 
unto, being no sooner settled, &c. The gardens must be altered, 
new trees planted, &c. all which, though unnecessary, yet the 
poor college must pay for them, and all this to please a woman.” 
Page 168, ‘« Frivolous expences to please his proud lady.” Page 
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173, “ Yet the warden, by the motion of his lady, did put the 
College to unnecessary charges and very frivolous expences ; 


i: i among which were a very large looking-glass for her to see her 


. to the enemies of the sex. ‘ It is reason,’ 


: ugly face and body to the middle, perhaps lower.”’ 
| The learned Seldon has left a pernicious example of gallantry 
* says he, ‘* a man that 


i 2 ? will have a wife, should be at the charge of her trinkets, and pay 


all the scores she sets on him. He that will keep a monkey, it is 


_ fit he should pay for the glasses he breaks.” 








MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 
a 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
1814, 
June 27, Richard the Third ; High Life below Stairs. 
28, School for Prejudice; Miusion ; (Messrs. Oxberry and T. Dibdin’s Nt.) 
29, Hamlet; Turn Out. 
Ornello ; Woodman’s Hut. 
Speed the Plough; Purse; Ella Rosenberg. 
Othello; Woodman’s Hut. 
Richard the Third; Flitch of Bacon. 
Love in a Village; Farmer (Mr. J. Smith’s Night.) 
Merchant of Venice (Portia Miss Stanley, Ist time) ; Turnpike Gate. 
Othello; Woodman’s Hut. 
West Indian ; Rival Soldiers ; Lock and Key (Mr. Spring’s Night). 
Othello ; Woodman’s Hut. 
Richard the Third ; Lock and Key. 
School for Prejudice ; Farmer. 
13, Hamlet ; Modern Antiques. 
Othello ; Deuce is in Him. 
15, Cure for the Heart Ache ; Seeing’s Believing; Turnpike Gate (Mr. 
Diguuim’s Night). 
16, Richard the Third ; Mock Doctor (Last Night). 

The most singular event of the last month during which the 
theatre was open, was the appearance of Mr. Elliston, who was 
too much indisposed on the 28th of June to play his usual cha- 
racter in Illusion, and came forward only to display the deplorable 
state of fatuity to which he was reduced. We shall not dwell upon 
the humiliating subject, but shall only observe, that, to be in- 
toxicated with vanity is almost as unfortunate as to be intoxicated 
with the juice of the grape. 

Vou. V, 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. “ 
1814. _ J 
June 27, Castle of Andalusia; Mrs. Wiggins; Midas (Mr. Sinclair’s Night.) i : - 
28, Woodman; Grand Alliance ; Sleep Walker (Mr. Brandon’s Night.) ~ ae - 
—— 29, Fontainbleau; For England Ho; Harlequin and Mother Goose; i : - 
(Messrs. Bologna and Grimaldi’s Night.)  - 
—— 30, Pizarro; Harlequin and Mother Goose. os ? 
July 2, Macbeth; Day after the Wedding; Catch him who Can (Mr. © “ 
M‘Gibbon’s Night.) 
—— 2, Lord of the Manor; Portrait of Cervantes. 
—— 4, Castle of Andalusia; Mrs. Wiggins; Midas. I 
—— 5, Foundling of the Forest ; Rival Soldiers ; La Perouse (Mrs. Sterling; - 1. 
Mrs. Faucit, and Mrs. Vining’s Benefit.) bs ; q ” 
—— 6, Lionel and Clarissa ; Songs ; Killing no Murder (Mr. Broadhurst’s a = 
Night.) 7 ~ 
— 7, Richard Cour de Lion; Bombastes Furioso ; Grand Alliance ; Sadak ™ 
? and Kalasrade. , 7 
8, King Henry the Fourth, Part I. ; Rival Soldiers ; Love-a-la-Mode. - 


9, Clandestine Marriage ; Midas. 





11, Artaxerxes; Miller and his Men ; Aladdin (Mr. Glassington’s Nt.) 


13, Farmer’s Wife ; Grand Alliance ; Sadak and Kalasrade. 
14, Exile; Songs ; Harlequin and Mother Goose. 


—— 12, Lord of the Manor ; Bee-Hive ; Robinson Crusoe. 
—— 15, Stranger; Paul and Virginia (Last Night), 





THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
1814. 


June 16, Cure for the Heart Ache; Fortune’s Frolic. 
17, Bold Stroke for a Husband; Tale of Mystery. 


« 








13, Beggar’s Opera ; Three Weeks after Marriage. 
20, Who Wants a Guinea ; Honest Thieves. 


— 21, Beggar’s Opera ; Sleep Walker. a8 
— 22, Foundling of the Fofest ; Personation ; Village Lawyer. Mh 
—— 23, Who Wants a Guinea; Travellers Benighted. : 
—— 24, Poor Gentleman; Irishman in London. 

— 25, Cabinet ; Dav after the Wedding ; Honest Thieves. 
— 27, Bold Stroke for a Husband; Rosina. 
— 28, Who Wants a Guinea ; Travellers Benighted. ' 
— 29, Foundling of the Forest ; Sleep Walker. 


30, Bold Stroke for a Wife; Personation ; Poor Soldier. 

July 1, She Stoops to Conquer; Yard Arm and Yard Arm ; Of Age To-morro¥ 
2, Cabinet ; Blue Devils; Village Lawyer. : 

4, John Bull; Raising the Wind. 


| | 
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| July 5, Battle of Hexham ; Day after the Wedding ; Irishman in London. 


6, Soldier’s Daughter ; The Purse ; Matrimony. 

7, Foundling of the Forest ; Critic. 

8, Cure for the Heart Ache; Travellers Benighted. 

9, Rosina; Love Laughs at Locksmiths ; Sleep-Walker. 
11, London Hermit ; Blue Devils; Bee-Hive. 

12, Mountaineers ; Mayor of Garratt ; Fortune’s Frolic. 
13, Foundling of the Forest; Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 
14, Battle of Hexham ; Personation; Critic. 
15, Henry the Fourth ; Matrimony. 
16, Mountaineers ; Sleep-Walker. 
18, Poor Gentleman ; Come and See *, Ist time. 
19, Henry the Fourth; Ibid. 
20, She Stoops to Conquer ; Sylvester Daggerwood ; Ibid. 
Soy FRE va ce bk rica be eens c0s0 0080 2ereee es 
22, Ways and Means ;- No Song No Supper ; Raising the Wind. 
23, Beggar’s Opera ; Irishman in London. 
25, Rivals; Mayor of Garratt. 
26, Busy Body ; No Song No Supper. 
27, Inkle and Yarico; Personation ; Who's the Dupe. 
28, Poor Gentleman ; Jew and the Doctor. 


e FTETETUITIE TTT 


r. Terry must be numbered amongst the greatest ornaments 
of the Haymarket Stage. In his provincial career he has successfully 
exhibited his powers in tragedy, comedy, pantomime, and farce ; 
and notwithstanding the limitted range of characters in which he 
has been permitted to appear, we are assured by the Edinburgh 
Critics, that there is scarcely a class of characters in the range of 
the drama, some one of which he does not fill with excellence. 
His figure is not striking, though muscular and active; but he 
has a powerful voice, and expressive countenance, and an intel- 
lect eminently clear, vigorous, and discriminating. Quick to per- 
ceive, and eminently happy in conveying the true meaning of his 
author.—Mr. Terry's most striking characteristic is intellectual 
vigour; vigour not wasted in verbal criticism or doubtful innova- 
tion, but exhibited in a luminous, consistent, and identical dis- 
play of general character, and an unerring attention to those 


_ minute particulars, by which the most assimilating parts are, or 


ought to be, discriminated. In tragedy, his merit is equal in 
those characters which exhibit the strong working of a powerful 
mind, or the deepest tortures of an agonized heart. But his grief 
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is best when it is required to be vehement. The tone of his feel. 
ings is ardent and impassioned ; and we do not see the full effect 
of his powers, unless when his grief is exasperated to frenzy, or 
combined .with the darker shades of guilt, remorse, or despair. 
In the display of tender emotion, we should think he would fail; but 
he carefully abstains from those characters in which it is required. 
He has performed at Edinburgh King John, Lear, and Macbeth, 
all of them with approbation ; the two first with distinguished ap- 
plause. In the celebrated scene with Hubert he excited a sensa- 
tion of horror which thrilled the whole audience ; and, in Lear, 
he marked with equal power the shades of incipient insanity creep- 
ing over the mind, and obscuring ere they altogether eclipsed the 
light of reason. In comedy he excels chiefly in old men ; especially 
in those of natural every-day life, as in the tottering caracatures 
of Centlivre, Vanbrugh, and Cibber. His Sir Peter Teazle, Sir 
Bashful Constant, and Sir Anthony Absolute, are extremely good ; 
and, in Lord Ogleby, we are inclined to think he has no rival on 
the stage. He has also essayed the arduous character of Falstaff, 





and, notwithstanding the disadvantages of a thin face and figure, a 


he has, by the power of penetrating and accurate intellect, raised 





it to an equality with. any one he performs. In characters of 7% 


amorous dotage and fretful peevishness, he is not less successful ; 
of which his Sir Francis Gripe, Don Manuel, and Sir Adam Con- 
test, are excellent instances. He is very entertaining in Major | 
Sturgeon and Sharp ; but, besides that his face and figure, being 
less made up than in Falstaff, are still more unpropitious to him 
in the doughty Major than in the jolly Knight, we think he has 
not yet succeeded in attaining the genuine features of vulgarity or 
low life. 

The chief fault of this excellent actor, is want of ease. In 
tragedy, he is often impressive, effecting, and sublime ; in comedy, 
humourous, satirical, and droll: in both he is classically correct ; 
but he is never simple or flowing. His conceptions are just and 
original ; but we sometimes perceive the workings of the springs, 
when we should only be impressed by the felicity of the effect. | 
There are certain characters in which this exhibition of the ma- | 
chinery does well; but ought in general to be avoided. This | 
error in Mr. Terry we hold to have had its origin in the peeuliar 
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disiinctness of his perceptions, the accuracy with which he is accus- 
tomed to analyze his characters, and a laudable anxiety to present 
them to his audience with unerring clearness and effect. This 
has imparted to his delivery an air of weighty precision, and ora- 
cular strength, which, though always vigorous and effective, is 
not always pleasing or appropriate. It has led also to a violence 
and frequency of emphasis that aggravates the defects of a voice 
at all times rather powerful than melodious, and demands, for 
strong passion, an exaggeration and vehemence of tone and action 
which not only injures the expression but exhausts the performer. 
Yet Mr. Terry never rants; he sometimes gives needless or hurtful 
force to a just feeling, but he never exhibits a false one. Were this 
fault corrected, and, being still in the early vigour of life, there 
is nothing to prevent him from correcting it, we scarcely see an 
eminence to which Mr. Terry may not hope one day to attain, 
We entertain this expectation with the more confidence, because 
the rank which he has already reached depends, as we have said, 
less upon mere personal qualifications than on the constant and 
uniform exertions of a mind acute, intelligent, -well-informed, 
and, we believe, decidedly bent upon the attainment of profes- 
sional excellence. His soul appears to us to be devoted to his 
profession, and that with an enlarged and comprehensive view of 
his object. The exertions of each evening seem a part of one 
general system. We never observe those starts of caprice or neg 
ligence too often indulged by performers, who, having acquired 
the public favour, they themselves know not why, endanger the 
loss of it they know not wherefore. It is a corresponding part of 
Mr. Terry’s merit, that, on the stage, he is uniformly attentive 
to the general business of the drama, and to the support of his 
dramatic character. He never marks, by his manner of playing, 
that he is addressing an audience, or even that he is conscious of 
their presence; and as he is attentive to the maintenance of his 
own character, he aids, as far as possible, the scenic illusion, by 
acting as if those on the stage along with him were actually the 
persons they represent. This is a point much neglected by some 
performers, who, conscious of real merit themselves, conceive it 
gives them a right to despise their inferior brethren, forgetting, 
that if Hamlet marks by his contemptuous conduct that his bosom 
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confident, Horatio, is only Mr. » he inevitably forces upon 
the audience the conviction, that the Prince of Denmark is him- 


self but a shadow. To receive as genuine the base coin which a 


manager must occasionally put into circulation, may sometimes 
be a trial of patience ; but the more a performer of merit aids the 
theatrical illusion, by appearing to act with real persons, and 
under the influence of real motives, the more he will frame the 
audience to that state of mind on which his higher and solitary 
efforts are calculated to produce the most favourable effect. It is 
upon our conviction that Mr. Terry acts from a happy mixture of 
genius, good taste, and mature reflection, that we venture to 
augur boldly of his future fortunes, though not to presage the 
extent of his success. The extent of the triumph of personal 
qualifications, even the most brilliant, can be readily estimated ; 
but there is no placing bounds to the march of mental energy, 
where there are no physical obstructions to its career. 

The gentlemanly manners of Mr. Barnard, the distinctness of 
his clocution, the energy of his delivery, and his accurate con- 
ception of the parts he has lately undertaken, render him an im- 
portant acquisition to the company; and when these valuable 
qualities have been matured and embellished by the experience of 
the first part of the season, we shall be happy to witness his ex- 
ertions in more prominent characters than those he has yet sus- 
tained. | 

If Mr. Tokeley do not exhibit the chastity of humor, and the 
perfect conformity with the truth of nature which characterize the 
personations of Emery, and be therefore frequently exposed to in- 
jurious comparison, yet the general spirit of his action, the full 
and rich expression of-his countenance, and his accurate imitation 
of vulgar and rustic manners, in such characters as Robin Rough- 
head and Stephen Harrowby, fully justify the extent of his pro- 
vincial fame, and leave us no reason to complain that the parts 
which he sustains are not adequately supported. 

‘The little that Mr. Rayner has hitherto attempted, he has per- 
formed in such a manner as to induce a wish that we might see 
him oftener. His Lubin Log, in ‘‘ Love Laughs at Locksmiths,” 
was greeted with universal and deserved applause. 

Of Mr. Henry Kemble we are sorry that it is not in our power 
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7 Fto speak in terms at all according with the favourable reception at 
m his debut. He is above the middle size, and the brilliance of his 
= Lae geve, combined with the contour of his-countenance, remind us 
| ~ strongly of his family : but his features, except the eye, are des- 
es i ' titute of expression; his voice and action are tame and monoto- 
he : "nous: he certainly did not tear the passion to rags, but dilated it 
id ie to the consistence of water-gruel. In his scenes of pathos he was 
” more successful, but he is in nothing above mediocrity. Of Mrs. 
'y Kemble’s powers we are unable to speak, so excessive was the 
is % timidity by which she was overpowered on her first appearance. 
of E She is a pretty woman, with much vivacity in the expression of 
«) 2 her countenance,: and much liveliness of manner. 
ci az We admire the distinctness of Miss Greville’s elocution, the 
al a justness of her emphasis, and the general spirit of her delivery ; 
5 but we think that a little more of feminine softness, and a tone 
_ more subdued, would better accord with many of the characters 
F she assumes, than the masculine energy of articulation and free- 
of dom of step into which she too often deviates. 
ae The character of Falstaff was undertaken on the 15th of July by 
he Mathews, whose misfortune (he and Mr. Terry being thrown out 
le = of an open chaise) we deeply regret, and we have seldom witnessed 
of S a more gratifying display of comic talent. He carefully avoided 
K° © the obvious faults of - his predecessors, and communicated new 
i 6S beauties to passages hitherto neglected or misunderstood. He 
a never forgot that Falstaff, though poor, debauched, and dependent, 
he a was still a gentlemen ; a profligate and a frequenter of taverns, 


he 5% but still the object of respect and service to companions, who, 
Re = | amidst all the familiarities of mirth, never venture openly to insult 
ll = shim; the companion of a Prince, and worthy to be entrusted with 
-} a command in the King’s army. We will not say that the per- 
formance of Mr. Mathews was equal to that of Mr. Cooke in seve- 
ral of the most important passages, but, as a whole, it was de- 
ts ie cidedly superior to any we have witnessed. 

We have observed with considerable surprise, the singular al- 
lotment of insignificant parts to Miss Lacey, a young lady who was 
always received at Brighton, even when the theatre was crowded by 
a a London audience, with the most flattering applause. We hope’ 
~ that a fair and early opportunity will be presented to her of ena- 
bling the Public justly to appreciate her talents. 
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«¢ Come anp Ser.’’—The fable of this piece is as follows: Sea- 
bright, (Mr. Terry), a naval Captain, while absent on service, re- 
eeives from his friends repeated advices of the inconstancy of 
Emily (Mrs. Hughes) his mistress. These he-disregards for some 
time; but, on being more pressingly urged to come and see, he 
returns home, effecting to have lost his sight. On his arrival he 
finds Emily courted by the apothecary of the place, Dr. Pharmacop, 
(Mr. Russel), and by his own nephew Young Belville (Mr. Barnard), 
and he soon ascertains the complete success of the latter rival. In 
this situation of affairs, Miss Ursula, (Mrs. Grave), Emily's aunt, 
proposes to pass herself off with the Captain as Emily, and thus 
obtain his hand by stealth. All parties approve of the scheme, 
and proceed to its execution with the more confidence, as they 
flatter themselves with having secured the assistance of Grapple, 
(Mr. Tokeley), Captain Seabright’s servant, who, at his master’s 
desire, affects to be in their interest. Captain Seabright humours 
Miss Ursula’s artifice, but in order to make the fraud recoil on 
herself, he pretends that he is obliged to set out again on a short 
journey. Ursula fearing to lose her prey, at the instigation of 
Grapple, proposes entering into a marriage-contract with the Cap- 
tain: the latter consents, and she proceeds to have it drawn up. 
In the mean time Dr. Pharmacop falls in with Captain Seabright, 
who, with feigned sorrow, informs him that.a contract of marriage 
between him and Emily is on the point of being forced upon him, 
and that he is utterly averse to the match. Dr. Pharmacop, de- 
lighted by this news, immediately offers to sign the engagement 
in the Captain’s place : the solicitor opportunely arrives, and the 
bond already subscribed by Miss Ursula receives Pharmacop’s sig- 
nature also. The Captain having carried his stratagem thus far, 
and having satisfied himself of the hopelessness of his own suit with 
Miss Emily, the piece terminates with a severe lecture from Belville 
to his uncle, who reproaches Emily at the same time for her breach 
of confidence; but concludes by giving his consent to the union. 

It is the production of Mr. Engelbach, jun. the author of ‘* How 
to die for Love,” who is only 16 years of age. Even those who ean- 
not admire the general character of the performance, or forgive the 
irregularities of the dialogue, must lose, in the risibility of the mo- 
ment, their critical propensities, and laugh where they cannot al- - 
ways approve. [The English Opera in our next} 
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